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WHEN A MAN GOES HOME 





His baby’s clothes 


HAT aripsnorting little man that youngster of yours 
is, John—vim and fire enough to keep half a dozen 
proud fathers busy. 


And mothers too, as Mary will quickly tell you if you 
ask her. Indeed she’s quite likely to tell you without the 
asking, particularly after she has had to put him in the 
day’s third clean suit of rompers. 

Sometimes it is even the fourth or fifth, though you didn’t 
think so the night you brought Bill Smith home to dinner 
and Sonny Jim came toddling to you looking—well, not 
quite clean. 

As a matter of fact those rompers of his weren't immacu- 
late, even though they had just been put on. 

You are probably thinking that Mary was__c busy that 
day—perhaps she was, but those rompers wei 2 ail YOUR 
fault. 

No, you didn’t wash them. But you made it necessary 
for Mary to wash them with inferior laundry soap, soap 
that never did wash clothes clean. 

You forgot to bring the P and G White Naphtha Soap 


home for the washing. 
Memo for John: “Tonight—take home some P and G.” 


TOL nT Ne are? RR, ope ney SST 





The Procter & Gamble Company 
Makers of 
IVORY SOAP : IVORY FLAKES 
P and G THE WHITE NAPHTHA SOAP 
STAR NAPHTHA WASHING POWDER 





DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS OF THE 
TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 
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Issues of the Hour Discussed In 
Important Addresses 


O: A TOUR lasting five weeks, taking him to Chicago, Milwaukee and 


New York City, the President of the American Federation of Labor 
made a number of important addresses dealing with matters of special 
interest to trade unionists. 

On the tour President Gompers attended the convention of the Cigarmakers’ 
International Union, of which he is vice-president. This convention was held 
in Chicago. An important address delivered at that convention was published 
in the AMERICAN FFERATIONIST last month. President Gompers attended 
the convention of the International Photo-Engravers’ Union. ai Milwaukee 
and then proceeded to New York, where the Executive Council of the A. F. of L. 
held its regular quarterly meeting. 

The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST publishes herewith five of the most im- 
portant addresses of the tour. Fully a dozen addresses in all were delivered. 
—Editor. 


Workers Must Stand Up For Their Rights 


(An address delivered by President Gompers August 21, 1923, at Carmen's 
Auditorium, Chicago, before a meeting called by the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union.) 


tones tbat would not only reach your minds and hearts and souls, but 

that the tones and thoughts might reach the various parts of our broad 
land, but after all it comes to us poor mortals to speak to and be heard 
by only those whom for the time being we have the honor and the pleasure 
and the opportunity of meeting face to face. 


To me the present situation in the labor movement, and the crisis in 
(797) 


| WISH that I had the power to speak to you in such terms and in such 
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which we are enlisted is so momentous, so impending with conditions and 
results that it must cause us to pause and ask with all we have to contend 
against, this question of the ages, “Whither are we drifting?” 

In this year of grace, 1923, we have reached a pcesition in the political 
and the industrial life of our republic that should bring to us the impelling 
thought to look back awhile and see the progress which we have made, the 
struggles in which we were engaged and the attempts which have been 
constantly made to prevent our progress and our advancing civilization, 
The men of toil of the old time were not free workmen, they were slaves, 
physical, actual slaves; they were conquered, they were stolen, they were 
made slaves to do the service of their conquerers. For ages that system pre- 
vailed, the master or owner, and the slave. Time and opportunity and the 
impelling cause of freedom took possession of the slaves and as a result of 
ages of effort and development the slave came to a new form of labor, that 
of serf, and the degree of absolute ownership was changed so that at least 
the serf was entitled to his life. From that condition of serfdom to the con- 
dition of the free workman was the result of the effort and conflict of ages. 
I have reference not only to black slavery in the United States, I speak 
of it in its comprehensive state and character, of the universal system of 
slavery, not cnly of the black but of the white, and let me call your attet.tion 
to the most recent movement for the abolition of slavery in the United States 
of America. There were judges in the Supreme Court of the United States 
who decreed that slavery was an institution which must be sustained not 
only by law but also by the power of the government of our country. 

The question then involved was taat in the north there were a number 
of men and women of great sentiment for justice and for freedom and they 
interpreted the Declaration of Independence and the preamble of the Ccn- 
stitution of the United States in terms that forebade the institution of human 
slavery. They raised the cry for the abolition of slavery, that all men might 
be made free. Slaves were induced, were not only persuaded, they were not 
only asked, but they were helped to escape from their slave owners into 
states where slavery did not exist, and the efforts of the slave owners were 
put forth so that the officers of the government of the United States might 
go into the free states, capture the escaped slave, put him in chains and 
bring him back to the slave owner, his master, and the courts, including 
the Supreme Court of the United States, declared that that was the law of 
the land. It isn’t necessary in this Year of Grace, 1923, to criticize the action 
of the judges about seventy years ago. I merely make mention of this, 
I have no time to go into the details of historic facts, but there never has 
been in the history of the world any condition where a tyrant in power wanted 
to do a thing that was unjust and tyrannous to the masses of the people but 
that they found some judge to declare that it was perfectly lawful for them 


to do so. 
Courts Blocked Settlement 


No one can exactly tell what might have happened if a certain thing had 
not been done, but it is the consensus of opinion that this slavery ques- 
tion in the United States might have been amicably adjusted by pay- 
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ment to the slave owners of the monetary value of their property, the slaves, 
if it hadn’t been that the courts decided that the slave owners could use the 
power of the government under the fugitive slave laws to bring back the 
slaves after they had escaped from their masters, and heaven knows if that 
had been done millions and millions and millions would have been paid to 
slave owners for the freedom of their slaves; hundreds of thousands of lives 
would have been spared and untold treasures maintained. 

There was developed in the history of our republic a supreme character, 
a superman, who when called upon moved his tremeridous power. Abraham 
Lincoln, the Emancipator, with one sweep of the pen issued the proclamation 
declaring the abelition of human slavery in the United States, the Congress 
of the United States adopted it and the states ratified an amendment to the 
constitution declaring in consonance with the Declaration of Independence 
that slavery or involuntary servitude shall forever be abolished from the 
United States or any of its possessions. The Civil War, lasting more than four 
years and causing the expenditure of untold treasure and hundreds of thous- 
ands of lives was fought out and human slavery or involuntary servitude 
was abolished from the United States and its possessions even though the 
courts decided otherwise. 

Now there are some judges in our day who are still of the same mind and 
who are undertaking to exercise a judicial function exercised by the judges 
and courts to which I have made reference. The idea of the Declaration of 
Independence is that mankind has certain inalienable rights and among 
these are the rights of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Yet there 
are men who will tell your either directly or indirectly, or if they don’t telj 
you they will exercise an assumed power which speaks in louder tones than 
words, that they don’t regard the Declaration of Independence of any im- 
portance, that it is a mere string of generalities and that the Constitution 
of the United States which prohibits slavery and involuntary servitude has 
its limitations, or has no meaning at all; they are willing that the laws of the 
land and the laws of the states should be enacted by the duly elected rep- 
resentatives of the people, but they shall not declare what the laws of the 
country and the states shall be. They.don’t like this idea of human freedom, 
they don’t like the idea that the great masses of the people shall have the 
understanding and exercise the rights and the privileges of the laws of our land. 

It was more than six centuries ago that an unwilling monarch was forced 
to permit the right of trial by jury. When a case comes before a judge, 
generally speaking, in which Bill Smith is against John Jones the chances 
are that the judge’s decision is fair, impartial and just, but when the case 
before the court is that of a workman on the one hand and employers on 
the other, there is no such impartiality. They still have the notion of master 
and servant and not of fellow citizens. 

I ask you, my friends, if any of the things which the members of your 
organization have been enjoined from doing were done without an injunction 
whether you would find a jury of twelve men in the City of Chicago who would 
convict one man for doing the things you have been enjoined from doing. 
It is because they ki.ow that the doing of things or acts which are unlawful 
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are forbidden not by injunction but by the law of the United States, by the 
laws of the State of Illinois. If any of you had been or would be guilty of 
any unlawful act it is shown at once that there is a law in existence making 
it unlawful. If there was not a law in existence to make it unlawful it would 
not be unlawful, so instead of applying the law they go by that indirect pro- 
cess where they have no power to act by direct meansand so they issue injunc- 
tions; so that you may be haled before the court, not for committing an 
offense but because you didn’t comply with all the terms and provisions of 
the restraining order or injunction, and then you are rot answerable to a 
jury but you are answerable to the personal judgment of the court. 


Back’s Stove Case Caused Charges 


I have had an experience of that kind. You know I sometimes hesitate 
to refer to the case I have in mind because I would not want to have any- 
one think we have a quarrel or dispute with the company in question, because 
we are on as good terms as can be with them. I refer to the Buck Stove and 
Range Co. of some years ago. You remember it? There was a dispute 
between workmen and the company and we tried to intervene to bring about 
settlement. We were unsuccessful. The president of the company made 
up his mind that he was going to fight organized labor and we decided we 
would not give him our patronage. When we made that known they issued 
an injunction forbidding all of us, particularly me, from discussing the 
dispute we had with the company, discussing it among our fellow workers, 
discussing it or writing about it, even to our lawyers, to report it to the office 
of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. While it was an injunction I took. the 
opportunity of telling the court when we were held for contempt that it 
was impossible to comply with the terms of its injunction; I was going to 
exercise my right of free speech and freedom ot the press. I was editor of 
our official magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, and I could not help 
discussing, and would not decline or withhold discussion of the principles 
involved in that injunction and I continued to discuss it and was haled before 
the court for trial. Decision found the late John Mitchell, Frank Morrison, 
and me guilty and sentenced John Mitchell to six months’ imprisonment; 
Frank Morrison to nine months’ imprisonment, and your humble servant, 
because I was the greatest criminal of them all to twelve months’ imprison- 
ment. Upon appeal the case was reversed and handed down for another 
trial and the same judge heard the case and tried it, and at the end of it, 
of course, he didn’t change his mind. He found us guilty and imposed the 
same sentence. We continued to discuss the subject anyway and the judge 
is no longer judge and we did not go to jail. 

The result of that fight for the right and against the invasion of the 
constitutional rights of labor was not only the right of my two associates 
and myself but the right of every wage earner, of every citizen of our country, 
resulting in the enactment of the clauses, section 6 and sections 20. and 21 
of the Clayton Act; one which declared that the labor of a human being 
is not a commodity or article of commerce and sections 20 and 21 definitely 
declare that the injunctions which had been theretofore issued should not. 
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be permitted to be issued and under a fair, impartial, just and liberty-loving 
interpretation of that law no such injunction should have been issued by 
Judge Carpenter as he has issued in your case. But instead of the correct 
interpretation he remoulded the language of the Clayton Act to which I 
have referred until it is practically meaningless. 

Men and women of Chicago, the injunction issued by Judge Carpenter 
is a most peculiar and unheard of extension of the power of the equity court. 
I have read in part another injunction issued by Judge Torrison of your 
state court. Now, let me call your attention to this, the injunction issued 
by Judge Torrison is with the exception of one feature identical with the 
injunction issued by Judge Carpenter. This exception is that your are 
permitted under Judge Torrison’s injunction to speak to a workman em- 
ployed by this company, the Mitchell Bros. Co., and if they are willing to 
listen you can persuade them, if you can, to join the union. Now, if you still 
avail yourselves of that right still granted to you by Judge Torrison, and 
you do it, you are likely to be held as guilty of contempt of the order and 
injunction of Judge Carpenter, because he forbids you to even speak to 
these people, and where are we in this dilemma—shall we or shall we not? 
Men and women of the ladies’ garment industry, I know the value which 
you place upon your organization. In the old time the men and women 
engaged in your industry worked from early morning until late at night. 
Your bedrooms were your workshops. You were miseralbile slaves of the em- 
ployers. Under the incentive and influence of your organization and after 
many years of struggling the sweat-shop system in the industry is gone and 
gone forever and it won’t come back. 


Labor Must Be True to Itself 


And men and women, injunction or no injunction, you will never permit 
the sweat-shop system to come into force again. I am saying this to you 
for I would not have any misapprehension go forth. I am not a defiant 
man. I am a man who all his long life has tried to help his fellowmen; to go 
down deep into the abyss of misery and despair and help to lift the lowly 
and miserable. I have tried to make some contribution to the well being 
of my fellowmen, not only my fellow workers, not only my fellow union 
men and women, but my fellow citizens, my fellows the world over. Iam not a 
defiant man. I mean it. I am for peace if peace can be maintained, but 
there is something in my soul, deeper than all that I have in my heart and 
soul and in my mind, the principles of freedom upon which our republic 
is based. I have in my make-up ‘the understanding of Washington, some- 
thing of appreciation of his character, of understanding of Lincoln, of the 
spirit of freedom. To me the whole world would be a narrow cage if I could 
not speak for freedom and justice for my fellow citizens. Let me say this, I 
don’t know whether there is one or more of the employes of the Mitchell 
Bros. Co. in this attendance. I do hope there is, and if there is I appeal to 
you, I appeal through you to them and all the employes of Mitchell Bros. 
Co. to join the union. 

Men and women, I appeal to you, members of the local of the Interna- 
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tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, to be careful not to transgress 
the law, hold yourselves under your own control and do not lose your temper 
or allow your indignation to arise. Remember this, that the greatest force 
and power is that of organization and public opinion. Reference has already 
been made to the editorial appearing in the Chicago Tribune this morning. Itis 
worth while reading; already that great newspaper, whether you agree with its 
policies or whether I do matters little, the fact is, that great publication 
has already taken up the case in its editorial columns declaring that the 
injunction issued by Judge Carpenter is an invasion of the rights of the 
workers and the people of your city. Now, keep yourselves well in leash, 
you will gain the sentiment of the people of the United States who will see 
and understand the grievous wrong which has been imposed upon you. 

If you are true to each other, true to yourselves, true to your country, 
true to the union in your industry, nothing can stand between you and 
triumph for progress, improvement and the final emancipation of all labor, 





Labor Must Resist Judicial Tyranny 


(An address delivered by President Gompers, August 16, 1923, in the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, before a meeting called by the representatives of 
labor in Chicago for the purpose of considering the injunction issued by Federa] 
Judge Carpenter restraining any member of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union from in any way communicating with employes of Mitchell 
Brothers.) 


HE JUDGE sitting in equity represents the king’s conscience—the 
T conscience of a personal sovereign. The governmert of the United 

States—the principles on which our government was based, was a 
government by law and not a personal government. It is true we have a 
court and it is equally true that one who has seemed to have acquired some 
jurisdiction will take advantage to extend that jurisdiction. And speaking 
to you as representatives of trade unions, I need not argue the tendencies 
of extending jurisdiction. 

In our country, speaking both generally of federal government and of 
state authority, the conduct of the judiciary appears to bear out the warning 
which Jefferson gave to our people in histime. And itis just as true today, just 
as applicable today as the day the declaration was uttered. He warned the 
people that the danger to the republic of the United States and the freedom 
of our people lies in the judiciary extending power and jurisdiction day by 
day and step by step until perhaps the last vestige of freedom and guaranteed 
rights be stolen from the people. 

As a matter of fact the judiciary of the United States, federal and state, 
has gone injunction mad. And it is time not only for American labor but 
for American citizenship alike to make cominon cause and put a stop to this 
invasion upon the rights of the common people of our country. No less a 
man than our great friend, Andrew Furuseth, once told me a story. He 
said, ‘“There is a man married to a very beautiful woman and some how or 
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other there was a fellow who came between this husband and wife and 
tried to make love to this man’s wife, and despite the husband’s warning 
to the man, the interloper continued to pay attention to the man’s wife. 
So the husband went to a lawyer and he related the circumstances surrounding 
his complaint. The lawyer said to the husband, ‘Why, my dear man, under 
the circumstances which you relate to me I can get you a divorce.’ The 
husband said, “To hell with your divorce, I don’t want a divorce, I want an 
injunction.’ ” 

And altogether too many of us are prone to try and get at an immediate 
remedy for the things we feel are wrong. In the case in point, it is necessary 
that I deal with this general subject of injunctions which has already been 
well presented. 

Mitchell Writ Most Drastic of All 

I think that this injunction sued out by Mitchell Brothers Company, 
has gone further even than any one of them which I know except, possibly, 
the contract which exists between the non-union miners and the non-union 
mine owners in Pennsylvania where a workman, a miner, must sign a con- 
tract that he will not permit any person to enter into his domicile except 
the doctor, the minister and the undertaker. 

This injunction secured by Mitchell Brothers, inccrporated, is not the 
result of a strike or in consequence of a strike, but it prohibits the man in 
the clothing industry from coming in contact with workers employed in 
that establishment to ask them to join the union of their trade and calling, 
to prevent them in any way from communicating by letter, by personal 
contact, by telephone or by telegraph or in any other way. Well, I don't 
know how you feel abovt such an injunction. I know how I feel about it 
and I haven’t hesitated in my time to show not only how I felt about it 
but how I acted about it. 

The judge of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia issued 
an injunction against my associates and me prohibiting us from speaking 
upon the subject of the Buck Stove and Range Company and the dispute 
we had with that company. It enjoined us from writing about it, from print- 
ing a circular, from discussing it in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST or even 
reporting it to our convention. I will tell you, probably you know, but it 
won't be amiss if I briefly refer to it. 

When that injunction was issued I declared that it was impossible for 
me to obey the terms of that injunction; that the Constitution of the United 
States, the charter of American freedom, declares my right of free speech 
and free press and I was going to exercise that right, be the consequences 
what they may. And I proceeded on the platform, to discuss the principles 
involved and the case in point. I proceeded to discuss it in the editorial 
columns of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. I proceeded to communicate 
with my officials upon the subject. And I was haled to the court. It was 
not necessary for the prosecution to try and prove me guilty. It would be 
necessary, if I desired, to prove my innocence,—a reversion of the fundamental 
principles of law and practice. However, it didn’t go. No matter what I did, 
no matter what presentation of facts, no matter what advancement of the 
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fundamental principles of our country and our republic, our constitution 
and our guaranteed rights, it mattered not. 


Judge Found Three Guilty 


The judge found the late John Mitchell, Frank Morrison and me guilty; 
sentenced Frank Morrison to six months’ imprisonment, John Mitchell 
to nine months’ imprisonment, and me, because I was the greatest criminal 
of all, to one year in prison. The higher court reversed the decision of the 
lower court and the case again went to trial before the same judge who had 
expressed himself in the most bitter terms towards us and our conduct, 
and we were again tried before the same judge under the same conditions 
and received the same sentence. But we didn’t go to jail. The judge who 
tried us and who imposed the sentence upon us was driven from the bench 
and defied. 

The stand taken by Mitchell, Morrison and me so aroused the attention 
of the people of the United States, not only the working people, the union 
man and woman, but the people generally, that it resulted in writing into 
the Clayton Anti-Trust law a section six, which declared that the labor 
of a human being is not an article or commodity of commerce. It resulted 
in sections twenty and twenty-one, providing that no injunctions of this 
character which you are discussing should be issued. 

But, my friends, since that time quite a large number of our fellow 
unionists have lost some of their courage or rather diverted their courage 
and attention from the vital principles involved. We have gained one of the 
fundamental declarations in so far as labor is concerned that is far beyond 
that enacted by any government in the history of the world. And we went 
to the front and went to the war, willing to make the supreme sacrifice 
so that we might be afforded the opportunity to live our lives and work out 
our ow: destinies. No sooner was the war brought to a triumphant close 
than a new movement was inaugurated against us by the enemies of labor, 
a movement to take the heart and the spirit out of the working people of 
America, to drive us down, to tear us asunder. 

American labor made its wonderful contribution to that struggle. We 
were helpful in destroying the political and military autocracy which then 
menaced the freedom of the world. And after the war was over American 
organized labor refused to bend the knee to the new industrial autocracy 
which they attempted to fasten upon us. Special reference was made to 
what was accomplished only a few months ago and in one or two instances, 
only a few weeks ago. We make no great boast. We do not throw our ban- 
ners to the breezes. We claim in no optimistic terms that which we have 
achieved and that which we aim to accomplish, continuously concentrating 
our energies upon{a given point. The truth is that there are sometimes 
men who are so thoroughly intent upon organization that they immediately 
proceed with the policy,of disintegration. 

Labor Movement a Natural Growth 

The American labor movement, the labor movement in America is 

the outgrowth of conditions and environments of our particular hemisphere, 
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of the industrial population of our country. It is made up of men and women 
from all climes and countries of the world, with all of their idiosyncrasies, 
with all their shortcomings. And out of this conglomeration of peoples we 
have built up a trade union movement as represented by the American 
Federation of Labor. The movement is a great credit to the intelligence and 
spirit of American organized labor. 

Let me say this to you, I don’t know what you have in mind to do. 
I know that in part I was responsible for the declaration of the American 
Federation of Labor, made upon this subject of injunctions. That is, that 
when injunctions are issued, violating the fundamental guaranteed con- 
stitutional rights of America’s workers, we should disregard them, acting 
as if no injunction had been issued. I am now in the City of Chicago and 
expect to be here for several days more. I don’t know whether there is or 
is not in this,audience a garment worker. But if there is, if there is a gar- 
ment worker who work for Mitchell Brothers, then I can advise him not to 
go to work there until that establishment is organized fully. Do it in spite’ 
of that injunction. 

I don’t know whether there is any man in America who has greater 
veneration for the institutions of our republic than I have. I don’t know 
any man who will go farther than I will in an effort to maintain the prin- 
ciples of this great republic. I don’t know of any one who is more obedient 
to the laws of our country than I am. But I say this, that when it comes 
to the point of obeying an injunction that invades the constitutional guaran- 
tees given to every man and to you, citizens of this country, or to exercise 
these rights, I shall exercise these guaranteed rights, the injunction to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

There comes a psychology now and then, and this psychology can 
be exercised by the intelligent and united action of these forces of labor 
if they will but take advantage of the opportunity which presents itself. 
A campaign for thorough organization is the first need. However, if we had 
anything like thorough organization these poor devils in the Mitchell Brothers 
concern would not have been forced to sign such a contemptible, outrageous 
contract as a condition of obtaining employment. How any man can call 
himself American who would impose upon workmen a contract of the kind 
is to me almest unthinkable. Judias Iscariot, Benedict Arnold, were not 
greater traitors. 

Men, what I would like to see in the City of Chicago, the great State of 
Illinois, in every city, town and hamlet, of every state in our union, is an 
aroused conscience of the power of labor and that right fully aroused and 
practically used. We are, in this day and time, the natural legitimate legatee 
of all the struggles of the human race and it is our duty to see that we in our 
time take our position. Men may go to jail for that which safeguards the 
freedom of our people. Well, the whole world is a prison if you can not 
express your honest conviction and fundamental rights and the jail is a 
world if you can express yourself freely. 
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Free Speech Safeguarded 


Soon after the constitution was written, it was found that there were 
several very important omissions. The first of them, the first amendment 
to the constitution was and is that the Constitution of the United States 
shall not abridge or restrain the right of free assemblage, free press and 
free speech. It was the first amendment to the constitution and its inaugu- 
ration at the first opportunity showed that it was one of the most important 
considerations. And, indeed, several of the states, or colonies, had refused 
to ratify the constitution until it was amended as I have indicated. 

Well, we go on and on and in spite of all the opposition, or attempted 
division in our ranks, despite the trials which we meet, I want to ask you, 
my friends, to think over what I am about to say, whether it is not true 
that the existence and the support of American organized labor prevented 
the deterioriation of the standard of living and work of the American people. 
Can you think of any other cause that stopped the drive for the destruction 
of our trade union movement; can you think of any cause that has contributed 
to what we know as a revival of industrial activity, or what is commonly 
called industrial prosperity? If you can taink of any other cause I should 
like to know it. The resistance and the spirit of American organized labor 
and the wage resistance was the primary and fundamental cause for the 
stoppage of deterioration in the condition of labor and brought about the 
industrial revival to which I have referred. 

It is the most fortunate thing that has happened, that has happened 
in a quarter of a century, that the miners, the shopmen and the railway 
shopmen, the workers in the needle trade, the textile trades, the building 
trades and other industries struck against a reduction of wages. They tell 
you these strikes were lost. There was never a war in which a battle here 
and there was not lost. There never was a great war in which some great 
setback was not endured. And so with the labor movement. 

We are not always successful in entirely resisting the imposition of 
wage reductions but taking it in the sum total, in the aggregate, ih the 
interest and welfare of the whole, these men engaged in these struggles 
fought the battle for all labor and maintained the standards for us all. 
These strikes and these struggles were not made in vain. They were tre- 
mendous in their results to all labor. Even the little we sacrificed during 
the struggle has been more than regained since. There will continue to be 
an ever onward and forward march for improvement in the living and working 
standards of the masses of our country and finally the millions and millions 
of unorganized workers will follow the standards of our workers. 





All government—indeed every human benefit and enjoyment, every 
virtue and every prudent act—is founded on compromise and barter. 
—Edmund Burke. 


Experience keeps a dear school, but fools will learn in no other. 
—Benjamin Franklin. 
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Why Labor Opposes Soviet Recognition 


(Discussion of President Gompers on Resolution No. 26, Cigarmakers 
International Convention, Chicago, Illinois, August 24, 1923, the resolution 
asking for recognition by the United States of the Soviet Government of Russia. 
The Commitiee on Resolutions recommended nonconcurrence.) 


IRST let me say that on account of the various duties I have had to 
F perform I have a few times not been in early attendance at the con- 
vention meetings, and this is also true of the last meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. The Committee on Resolutions, without my knowl- 
edge of the contents of this resolution, in my absence unanimously reached 
the conclusion that this resolution should be reported without their ap- 
proval and the recommendation that it be not concurred in. After the com- 
mittee had adopted that course, they informed me of their decision and 
asked me howI cared to be recorded in the minutes upon the resolution— 
I should add that the committee anticipated what my position would be— 
I fully concurred in their action. 

Somehow or other that which is frequently proposed, and in writing, 
does not seem to harmonize with the oral declarations of some, or at least 
one of the delegates who has argued upon this subject. Delegate Brey said 
the resolution does not contain a request for the recognition by the United 
States of Soviet Russia. As a matter of fact, that is what it specifically 
contains. Perhaps Delegate Brey believes the Soviet should not be recognized 
by the government of the United States and for that reason may have sought 
—or perhaps his mind may have failed him for the moment—to obscure or 
to neglect to refute the step that the resolution contains, a demand of this 
convention upon the government of the United States for the recognition 
of Russia. The resolution does contain that. 

As for trade relations—there is not the slightest thing the United States 
has done that in the slightest interferred with trade relations between our 
people and Russia. The fact of the matter is that the only trade relations 
between the people of Russia, or the Russian Soviet, was that in the midst of 
a famine in which twenty millions of her people, men, women, and children 
were starving to death, the Soviet government exported the wheat raised 
by the peasants of Russia, while the American people and the American 
government appropriated and gave, and sent a commission to expend, more 
than two hundred millions of dollars and sent cargoes upon cargoes of food. 


Helped Gain Relief For Russia 


It was my pleasure to appear before the committee of Congress appealing 
for an appropriation of twenty million dollars be made by our government to 
feed the people of Russia made hungry by the Soviets. And I am glad to have 
helped in inducing Congress to make that appropriation. With many of the 
various agencies to send food and clothing to the Russian people I count myself 
honored in having helped to some degree. 

Delegate Brey has referred to the overthrow of the Czar of Russia. And 
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that is a most interesting point—the revolution in Russia for the overthrow 
of the czar. Was it the Soviet which overthrew the czar? The revolution in 
Russia for the overthrow of the czar was conducted by the Duma of that 
country, elected by the people of Russia, and a constitutional revolutionary 
government was established with Kerensky as its chief. Under that revolu- 
tionary movement, with Kerensky at its head, a general election was held and 
for the first time in the history of Russia a constitutional assembly was elected. 
The Soviets or the Bolsheviki went into the election amd were badly defeated, 
and an overwhelming majority of the assembly was for the democratic revo- 
lutionary government of Russia. 

And what did the Bolsheviki do? They got just a disgruntled band of 
marines from a warship in the neighborhood, induced them to mutiny, and 
with drawn swords and bayonets went into the great hall where this constituent 
assembly was meeting and dispersed that elected body. And with that handful 
of men they established themselves as the Bolsheviki government. 

To say that the Soviet government of Russia has the full support of the 
people of Russia reminds me of the old Czar’s declaration that there was peace 
in Poland. It was peace at the point of the bayonet and at the mouth of the 
cannon. Anybody who does not support the Soviet government was made 
short shrift of, lined up against a wall and shot without trial. Not one, not 
two, not reactionaries, but socialists and revolutionists. No man could speak 
or publish a paper that even questioned the authority or the principles upon 
which the Soviets were operating. There is not now in Russia a newspaper, 
daily or weekly, or a magazine in which the editor can express himself unless 
it is in support of the Soviet. He can not express himself, he dare not, not 
that it might involve some inconvenience, but if he did he would be a dead 
editor. L 

Majority Helpless in Russia 

Support of the government! It is the same kind of support as the wage 
worker in the United States who would sign one of those yellow dog con- 
tracts with the employer, except that the poor devil of a workman here who 
would sign such a contract might quit or might be fired—at least he would 
not be shot for refusing to obey the terms of the contract. There is no free 
assemblage in Russia; there is no free speech in Russia; the will of the majority 
does not count, you have got to obey or starve to death,‘ or be{shot.’. The Red 
Army is well fed, and the reason why they are supporting the Soviet govern- 
ment is because if they did not they would be compelled to go through what the 
poor peasants and the poor workers are suffering. 

After the Black Sunday, when there was an attempt some years ago on 
the Czar’s life, he issued a proclamation yielding free assembly, free speech, 
free press, freedom of organization and freedom and the right to strike. In 
the constitution of the Soviet today compulsory labor is in force. You can not 
quit, you have got to work, and under the most miserable treatment and pay. 
Unions were formed under the Kerensky revolutionary government. Some of 
them had been maintained even throughout the Czar’s regime. There is not 
a real, bonafide trade union in all of Russia today. Government agents are 
the officers of the Soviet unions—communist unions, not trade unions. 

A workers’ republic! There is no such thing in Russia, nor is there“a dicta- 
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torship of the proletariat; it is a dictatorship over the proletariat, and a dic- 
tatorship the like of which has never existed on the face of the globe, sup- 
ported by the Red Anny, well fed, well drilled, well armed, so that they are 
loyal to their employers. 

The delegate who took the floor first spoke of Mr. Bullard and his report. 
I know Mr. Bullard personally, and it was my pleasure, or otherwise, to come 
in contact with him during the war over in Paris, and I found it necessary, 
because of Mr. Bullard’s activity for the Bolsheviki, to go with my associates 
before the American commissioners for the negotiation of peace, of which 
President Wilson, Secretary Lansing, General Bliss and former Ambassador 
White were members, and protest against the conduct of Mr. Bullard, for he 
was undermining the very principles for which we had entered into the war, 
and he had his wings clipped so that he could do little or no more damage. 


Soviets Seek to Rule in United States 


So far as I am concerned it matters little to me; if those people want to 
submit to that dictatorship, that is their concern. If they have had the courage 
stamped and shot out of them it is pitiable, but that they must determine for 
themselves. If the Soviets were to confine their activity to Russia I would 
say “let them go to it.” I am an adopted citizen of this republic. I came here 
when I was a mere boy, but the principles of America sank deep into my very 
soul, and outside of my nativity I am American through and through, and 
I am not willing that a government set up under the conditions of which I 
have merely tried to give an inkling, that that government by fraud and force 
and brutality and murder shall attempt to overthrow the Republic of the 
United States, of which I am a citizen. 

And not only that, they are not only engaged in that domination of their 
own country, they have not only destroyed the labor unions of Russia, but they 
are engaged in an effort to overthrow every democratic government on the face 
of the globe, and particularly to overthrow the Republic of the United States. 
And I am not using an argument of my own invention or creation, but out of 
the official declarations of Lenine and Trotzky and Schifferling, and the first 
necessity of the overthrow of the Republic of the United States is the destruc- 
tion of the American trade union movement. And the chief American agent 
of Moscow is very active in trying to accomplish that result. 

I think some of you know that I left the convention yesterday afternoon 
about half an hour before adjournment. I took a train for Milwaukee and 
last night addressed a very large audience there. The Photo-Engravers’ or- 
ganization is holding its convention in Milwaukee, and the principal purpose 
of my going was the insistence of the officers of that organization that I should 
come there and address them, and I did so. And, lo and behold! the exact 
resolution introduced in this convention upon this subject was introduced 
in the Photo-Engravers’ convention. 

The statement was made “that we were not going to get away with reso- 
lution silently, as we did with the resolution for a Labor Party.”” Well, let me 
say that this resolution in regard to the Labor Party is identical with the 
resolution introduced in the Chicago Federation of Labor last Sunday a week 
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by the communists. Identically, and practically the same resolution is before 
the Photo-Engravers’ convention. I think the Soviet resolution is to come up 
there today. The resolution on politics, or creating a new party, was acted upon 
in the Photo-Engravers’ convention in exactly the way it was in ours—not a 
word spoken or urged on either side and the resolution was defeated. It did 
not require any argument on the part of reasonable men, and I doubt that 
much argument is required upon this question. 

The Pan-American Federation of Labor, of which I have the honor of 
being chairman, at its last meeting decided that the next congress should be 
held in Guatemala City, in Guatemala. Between our congress and the one which 
we were to hold in that country a few military men got together, entered into a 
conspiracy and by force of arms destroyed the government elected by the 
people. Do you.think for a minute that I would consent to associate with or 
preside over a congress of labor men of the various countries of Pan-America 
undef the jurisdiction of a military gang that robbed the people of their right 
of self-government? Not by any means. And that convention is not yet held, 
primarily because of the reason I have given you. 


How Fascisti Came into Power 


Now, let me call your attention to this: We have at this convention— 
and I was glas to find myselfin absolute accord with you—a resolution 
denouncing the Fascisti of Italy. But do you know, my friends, how it 
came about that Mussolini—an old-time socialist, at one time editor of the 
Avanti, the chief Italian socialist paper—how it came about that he led in a 
movement to create a black shirt brigade of the people of Italy? 

It was because the socialists of Italy, as a rule, during the war were pro- 
German, pro-Austrian and treacherous to their own country of Italy. And 
after the war they undertook to imitate the soviets and to take over the 
great establishments and operate them, to the utter failure of those indus- 
tries. The industries of Italy were going to the dogs. I do not justify Mus- 
solini. On the contrary, I doubt if there is any man who has denounced his 
activites in more emphatic terms than I have have. You know our com- 
mittee brought in a resolution upon this subject, and I am sure I am not 
violating the confidence of my associates on the committee when I say that 
primarily I drafted those preambles and resolutions. I am proud of my con- 
tribution to it. 

In Italy the reaction came and the opportunity came for just such a 
situation which brought Mussolini, the old-time radical socialist, but be- 
lieving in Italy, believing in the allied cause, to the point where he could 
no longer go with that movement. He was brutal, there was no thought 
of anything or anyone that would stand in his way and what he believed 
the safety of Italy. 

Some men believe in what is known as radicalism. You call me conser- 
vative. I don’t care what you call me. Each of you pays about one-tenth of a 
cent yearly to my salary, you have a right to cuss me at least to the extent 
of that one-tenth of a cent, and as much more as you like. I have stood for 
labor; I haven’t allowed phantasies or shadows or will-o-the-wisps to lead 
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me on the wrong path. I have tried to advise myself to go on and on and 
on, fighting, fighting and struggling to achieve today and tomorrow and 
the days following, year in and year out; but that which is called radicalism 
brings on its own reaction, and that is the state of affairs in Italy. 


French Labor Divided 


In France the labor movement—whatever there exists of it now—is 
divided in two equal camps, the C. G. T. and the Communists, and they 
have no more power than a new born kitten to defend and promote the 
rights and interests of the French working people. In England they are 
so intoxicated with their supposed Labor Party that they have entirely 
failed and neglected their economic movement. Mr. Shakleton, at one time 
chairman of the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress: 
in my presence and in response to the challenge I gave to him and to the 
British workmen, said tnat wherever the workmen of England were more en- 
gaged in political activity the less of an organization did they have, and they 
worked for lower wages and longer hours. 

I have said there is no obstacle in the way of trade with Russia, no 
obstacle interposed by the government of the United States. The fact of the 
matter is, the Soviets have nothing with which to buy. We have given 
them to the fullest and saved not less than two million children and hundreds 
of, thousands of men and women from death by starvation. But they haven't 
anything with which to buy. 

And as for the senators, they know about as much of the conditions of 
Russia as a person blindfolded would know going about a dark room. They 
have been there for a week or ten days—and they talk about Russia and 
Russian conditions! While there they were taken to the guests’ hotel, which 
the Soviets furnish and supply at the lowest possible cost, and where every 
waiter, every servant, every domestic is a spy, particularly upon foreigners 
who come there. They visited a visitors’ factory, an up-to-date factory. 
That is all they saw. 

Everybody in Russia that has brain and heart is not awed by the situa- 
tion that exists. There are Russians in that country now, and there are 
Americans there who dare not file their dispatches from Russia as to the con- 
ditions which they found; but they must go or send a courier, if he can pass 
the Russian border line, into Riga or some other place outside of Russia 
to send by mail or cable reports of the true conditions prevailing in Russia. 

There are a number of men who still have some confidence in me and in 
my integrity, and among them are some of the men who are in Russia, and 
I have reports from them. This morning I received at the hotel a letter from 
one of the best informed men in the world telling me of the conditions which 
he has observed. 

Wall Street For Soviets 

I realize that I have already spoken probably far too long, but I could 
not help it. But I can not help taking cognizance of the statement that 
Wall Street stands between. Let me let you into a bit of a secret. Most 
of the’bankers in New York are for Soviet Russia. It may sound very peculiar, 
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but I know it and I could—I wouldn’t want to make it public—I could give 
to any one delegate who signed this resolution the names of a few of the 
bankers to whom I refer, and they stand in the highest class of banking in- 
stitutions in America, and that means in the world. The reason these bankers 
favor recognition of the soviets is because if recognition were accorded, the 
bankers could then trade with Russia with their investments and transac- 
tions guaranteed and protected by our government, if necessary at the 
point of the bayonet. 

So far as the American Federation of Labor is concerned, so far as I 
am concerned, I am not willing to give an opportunity for the establishment 
of a Soviet government in the United States and the overthrow of the demo- 
cractic republic of our country. And I am such a trade unionist that I will 
fight, even if that is the last effort of my whole life, to defend the great Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor which has helped to do so much to bring light 
into the homes and the life and the work of the toiling masses of our country. 

If these people want to work out their notion, let them go to it; they 
will go un-interrupted so far as the American Federation of Labor is concerned, 
so far as I am concerned. I have always been and am still a great lover of 
the people of Russia. If the people of that country, that unhappy and un- 
fortunate country, are given an opportunity to vote, to elect, to endorse or 
to repudiate this system, this tyranny, this overlordship, and they decide, 
I can have and will have nothing further to say in criticism—that is their 
choice and that is their right. 

All through I have been with the Russian Nihilists under the Czar, I 
have been in full accord with the revolutionists in Russia. It was my pleasure 
and honor to transmit cables of encouragement and congratulation to the 
revolutionary government of Russia. I had the great pleasure of meeting 
.Kerensky in Paris during the international conference in 1918, and had 
hours of conference with him. 

I say to you, men, if you value your union, if you value this republic 
of ours—not that it is always right, not that justice is always done, but we 
have the means in our own hands by the use of our economic power and the 
power of our political activity as labor in America to make the change and 
bring about the reforms and the rights to which we are entitled—but if we 
value our republic, if we value our unions, if we value our families and the 
children whom we hope will enjoy more privileges and more rights and 
more light and more sunshine in their lives and their work, for the perpetua- 
tion and the progress of civilization born as a result of centuries of struggle, 
be on guard in defense of your unions, in defense of our freedom, in defense 
of the Republic of the United States. 





The destiny of labor depends upon labor itself. Your power lies in 
your own brains and bodies. You must work out your own salvation.— 
Frank P. Walsh. 





In the contest for justice and humanity the trade union movement 
has a strong auxiliary in the union label, shop card and working button. 
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American Labor Movement Best On 
Earth 


(Address of President Gompers at a dinner of the International Photo- 
Engravers’ Union, held at the Plankinton Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis., August 


23, 1923.) 


locals and your international union. Now, let me for a moment take 

up some of the shafts of criticism which are leveled at our American 
trade union movement. I think we ought to be exceedingly fair, even when 
we are among ourselves, not to misrepresent the critics or their criticism 
of us or our movement. They say to us, “Your American labor movement 
is far behind, as compared to the labor movements of European countries;”’ 
and they say, ‘One of the reasons is that your are not more closely knitted 
together” in what they call amalgamation. 

Now, I hold that when you make comparisons of one movement with 
another, if you undertake to criticize a movement, it ought to be judged 
by the results of its activities. Now, go, if you will, to England and view the 
movement there; or France, or Germany, or Italy, and compare the condi- 
tions of the working people of any of those countries, or of all of those countries, 
with the conditions of the working people of the United States and Canada. 
Some may say: “You are living in a more fcrtunate country;” and that is 
quite true. But there never yet has been given to the working people of 
America anything upon a silver platter; nothing has been achieved except 
by struggle, by unity and by sacrifice. 

During the period of the great war, and since—here is the test—the 
working people of every one of these countries have been forced back and 
back and still farther back, and they have not recovered from their down- 
ward trend. In the United States and Canada, in spite of the time, for a 
period of nearly two years, there were fully five million of America’s workers 
unemployed; and in no country on the face of the globe was there put into 
operation such a comprehensive drive of big business, of high finance and 
the interests as was suggested against the labor movement of America, the 
so-called open shop, the so-called American plan shop, the movement to 
reduce wages all along. How many, and to what extent, were the working 
people of America compelled to yield? The statistics and data officially 
ascertained demonstrate that we yielded but little ground, and this to the 
poorest organized or the unorganized; but the organized stood with their 
backs against the wall, shoulder to shoulder, and resisted, and adopted the 
slogan that it is better to resist and lose than not to resist at all, with the 
result of the great strikes which occurred in our country. 

Some people lacking in understanding have looked upon these strikes 
as unfortunate occurrences. I say it with all the understanding of the respon- 
sibility of the declaration: ' Nothing has occurred in the history of the United 


| HAVE some little knowledge of the work and the achievements of your 
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States so fortunate to the people and to our country as the strikes of the 
working men of last year. It taught the employers that American labor 
stands for that condition of life and work that is commensurate with the 
ideas and ideals of American citizenship. It forced them to understand 
that it is more costly to them in the losses they sustain by their drives at 
reductions in wages than to pay the wages that organized labor demands. 


High Wages Bring Prosperity 


I ask you, my friends, to think for yourselves—I don’t ask for your 
answer now; answer to your fellow trade unionists, answer to the friends 
you meet—whether you can trace the cause for the revival of industry and 
that which we now call prosperity, to any other factor than the resistance 
of the working people of the United States against wage reductions. Reduce 
wages and you reduce the purchasing and the using and the consuming 
power of the great mass of the people. Continue to reduce wages and the 
level will be lower and lower and lower, and make the condition of the stagnant 
industrial situation still more acute day by day. To resist and succeed 
in resisting, tranquilizes, stabilizes, and the workers, by their unity, by their 
intelligence, have secured not only the little which they had to yield, but 
they have overcome that and are on the advance movement for a still higher 
and better life for the toiling masses of America. 

Industrial prosperity and commercial advancement come only where 
workers are well paid. If low wages are the barometer of industrial pros- 
perity, then China ought to stand at the head of civilization. In respect 
to this point of view, I want to take even your own industry, you own trade, 
as an example. You, a little more than two years ago, were threatened with a 
lockout upon a national scale, with the demand that instead of having the 
union shop, you would have what they were pleased to call the open shop 
or the American plan shop, which indeed meant the non-union shop; and 
that was at the back of the head of those who were advocating the so-called 
open shop, practically a lockout of the photo-engravers all over the country. 
You fought it out with your small membership, small because your trade 
does not require, does not include a very large number, approximately six 
thousand. Your organization, with six thousand members, stood staunch 
and the membership, with a fealty and devotion highly commendable, willing 
to contribute financially and make sacrifices in order that you men should 
not be driven back, with an expenditure of more than a quarter of a million 
of dollars; six thousand men in defense of the rights of your members, so that 
they might have something to eat, some bread, for it is not easy to fight 
on an empty stomach. With the what result? That instead of being driven 
back, you won your point, and you overcame the antagonism and opposition, 
and have moved steadily forward until you have riveted the forty-four hour 
work week, and in some instances the forty-hour work week, with an ad- 
vance of wages to every member of your craft and industry. 

And then some people say that we haven’t the cohesiveness in the 
American labor movement that they have over there; ask the men over 
there, correspond with them—I don’t mean the fly-by-night or the feather- 
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brained; I am thinking of the men of grit and understanding and courage 
to tell you the truth. We haven't the dole given to us for unemployment; 
and God save American labor against the dole. We want right, and right 
secured hy our might and our power, and not any governmental dole handed 
to us. 

There was a time when under the jurisdiction of the International 
Typographical Union all who were working in the printing industry were 
eligible to membership, and that body had a very large membership. It 
was demonstrated to the satisfaction of all but the compositors that it would 
be better for them to have a union of their craft in the industry. Now, 
everything has not been accomplished. A movement has been inaugurated 
for the consolidation of all these unions into one, and the question has been 
asked and answered: What consideration would the six thousand photo- 
engravers have at the hands of an organization numbering from fifty to 
sixty thousand? Instead of so-called amalgamation, the members of the 
various international unions have developed the system of cooperation to 
the fullest possible extent. It has not worked well, to the best advantage, 
in every instance, but it has worked to the benefit of all to a very great 
extent. 


Amalgamation Really Disintegration 
The idea of the amalgamation which some people proposed reminds 
me ot the prestidigitator, the sleight-of-hand performer. They want to 


bore from within. And this boring from within simply means to create a 
small faction in every local union; and I suppose you will agree with this, 
that in every local union you will find some disgruntled one or two or three 
men, some weak-kneed sister, some one who has a grouch against the officers; 
and it is not difficult to get such a small number, small group, to say that 
they are dissatisfied and will cry amalgamation. but really it is disintegration. 
This sleight-of-hand performer, whom you have seen performing, has three 
eggs, and he takes them and shows them to you, and he rolls up his sleeve 
and then he just passes his hands, one over the other, and then after he has 
done that he can show you again that there are but two eggs left. And then 
he goes further, and a little more hand-rubbing, and then shows you that 
two eggs have disappeared and that there is but one left; and after a while 
he repeats the operation, and shows you both hands and the eggs have all 
gone, and there isn’t anything left. 

That is the kind of amalgamation that is submitted to the organized 
labor movement of America. If it is possible and practical, with the willing- 
ness of the men and the women in the labor movement, to get closer together, 
and if it is possible and practicable to have them amalgamate, then we say, 
“Go to it; we will help you to accomplish that desire; but to try and force 
amalgamation upon unwilling organizations is simply repeating the operation 
of the sleight-of-hand performer with the eggs—the organizations will 
disappear. 

Now, another criticism—and we have had it in our own convention in 
Chicago—is, Why not organize a labor party? And they cite Great Britain, 
the wonderful power and influegce of the political labor movement of England. 
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My friends, what influence and power have they which we have not? Have 
they any better labor laws than we have? For, bear in mind, the labor laws 
of our country are not those passed by Congress, because Congress can 
only legislate for the District of Columbia and for the territories; it can 
not legislate for the states; the state legislatures and the municipal councils 
or boards of aldermen are the places which enact the legislation of which we 
are so justly proud. I want you, my friends, not to mistake or draw a wrong 
deduction or inference from what I have thus far said, to believe that I 
am satisfied with the conditions whieh exist now. No, not by any means. 
So long as there exists a man or a woman who wants work and is willing to 
work and can not find it, so long is there a ground for our complaint and 
protest. So long as there is not in every home the standard of life, the ideal 
American standard, so long is there cause for us to contend and to struggle. 
There is nothing in the world too good for the men and women who pro- 
duce the wealth of our country. 

Now, the fact of the matter is that in every country where the working 
people have largely concentrated their power and influence in a political 
party, there you will find their economic movement neglected. They are 
more concerned in getting votes for their party than they are for wages and 
conditions for the working people. 

In our country we have not neglected or wasted our political power, 
but we are more concerned with our economic advancement than with the 
political power. 

Men and women of labor, let me try and impress this thought upon 
your minds—and you may answer for yourselves in your own way and in 
your own time—you and I are all interested in the governmental and the 
law-giving powers of our government, but I ask you whether it is not true 
that you are more concerned with your interests in the shop and factory and 
mill and mine than you are in Washington or in Springfield? 


Labor Movement After Results 


So far as the American Federation of Labor stands—and I am proud 
to be one of its spokesmen—we yield not one inch of the field of labor’s acti- 
vities to any group or concern outside of the American trade union movement. 
We exercise our political power and influence, but we are more concerned 
with the result achieved than we are with the number of votes that are cast; 
and to us it makes little difference whether it be a Democrat or a Republican 
or a farmer or a worker. What we aim to accomplish are results, results 
for the right, for the freedom, forthe advancement, and for the progress in 
the life and struggle of civilization. 

Now, I desire to show the reverse side of the shield, and that is the 
tendency of governmental agencies tc step in as an obstacle to our natural 
and rational progress and advancement; and one of the instrumentalities 
employed for the purpose of thwarting our purpose and ideals is the injunction. 

Now, you have had injunctions applied to your organizations and your 
men, as have others, and I might say this, that when the injunction has 
been squarely met with the challenge of the jurisdiction of the court, sitting 
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in equity, to deny those enjoined the right of trial by jury, what these judges 
sitting in equity have in mind is, to do by indirection what they haven't 
the power to do by direction or directly. That is, if men commit unlawful 
acts, the very term “unlawful act” signifies that there is a law which forbids 
the doing of that act, and that law makes it unlawful to do a certain act. 
Now, if there is a law forbidding the doing of a certain act, and providing 
for its punishment, the person charged with the commission of-the unlawful 
act should be accused in a complaint or in an indictment, and, before a jury 
of his peers, placed upon his defense, leaving to the jury the adjudgment 
whether the defendant is guilty or not guilty of this alleged unlawful act. 
But, to overcome the 1ight of trial by jury, these courts, sitting in equity— 
some one when I made that remark some other place, “in equity,” suggested 
“iniquity,” but I don’t believe in the use of that term—the court sitting 
in equity issues an injunction forbidding the doing of things which are un- 
lawful, and at the same time enjoining men from doing the things which are 
normal and lawful. But, when workers engaged in the doing of things which 
are lawful, that are forbidden by the injunction, they are not tried before a 
jury, they are not put upon their defense; indeed, they must show cause 
why they should not be held and punished as for contempt. The whole 
principle of law, of jurisprudence, has been reversed by these injunctions, 
and instead of a defendant claiming the constitutional right to be accused 
and placed upon his defense, and undertaken to be proven guilty of a charge, 
he is put before the court and must show that he is not guilty of doing the 
lawful things, even that he has the lawful 1ight to do. 

Now, against that system men and women of intelligence and under- 
standing and inspired with the American spirit can not go on in silence- 
The man or the woman who would not protest against the usurpation of 
power by so many of our courts are unworthy of the heritage of American 
citizenship. 

And so, when in Chicago a conference was held a week ago tonight, I 
was invited, among others, to speak upon the subject of the abuse of this 
wonderful writ of injunction; and I did. I spoke, and had the principles in 
my mind, and discussed a particular injunction which had been issued by 
Judge Carpenter of the Federal District Court. That injunction went so 
far as to forbid any person from speaking to any employe of the Mitchell 
Brothers Tailoring Company, and asking them to join the union. They 
were hot permitted to ask it in words, orally, in writing, in circular, in paper, 
over the telephone, by telegraph, radio, or anything else. 

Well, that was going pretty far, it seemed to me, and I could not help 
but criticize injunctions as used in general in labor disputes, and particularly 
the one under discussion. 


Appealed to Non-Union Workers 


Night before last a great mass meeting was held by the people in the 
industry involved and of workers and other citizens in gentsa, aad I was 
one of the speakers there—a mass meeting of about five thousand. I made 
my argument and my protest, and I said something like this: “I do hope 
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that there is at least one, and I trust more, of the non-union employes in the 
employ of the Mitchell Brothers Tailoring Company, and I appeal to you 
and to them, and through you to the masses of the men and women engaged 
in your industry, and I appeal to all labor of Chicago and vicinity, to ask and 
to appeal to these non-union workmen to join the union of their trade.”’ 

I may say that in this morning’s Chicago papers there is an account of 
an attorney for the people and organization enjoined, asking for a modi- 
fication of the terms of Judge Carpenter’s injunction. I should have pre- 
ferred that he would have taken the position of challenging the jurisdiction 
of the court, and I should have preferred still if there had been a motion to 
vacate the injunction, but the appeal was made to another justice—I think 
it was Judge Kleff—to modify the terms of the injunction, and Judge Kleff 
took occasion to say that he would take the application and motion under 
consideration and render a decision Monday, and that in his opinion the 
writ issued by Judge Carpenter would and should be modified; but he took 
occasion to add this, that he regretted exceedingly to read in the newspapers 
that some of the national labor leaders of our country had undertaken to 
criticize the court. 

Well, I wonder what meat judges feed on, that they are above the 
criticism of the citizenship of our country. Who hesitates to criticize the 
President of the United States, holding the highest office in our republic? 
Your read the newspapers: take them up a while ago and see the criticisms 
of the then living President, and yet no one takes exception to the right of 
the citizen to criticize the President for any act that he may do, whether 
it is right or wrong, good or ill; but criticism is vested in the citizen of our 
republic; and the judge in the court—and we never know by what influence 
he has been appointed, the people never consulted, appointed by the Presi- 
dent—all of a sudden his body and action and everything else becomes 
so sacred that you can not open your mouth in criticism of a judge. That 
invades the constitutional rights of the people of our country. 

I have said, and I repeat here and emphasize that when these injunc- 
tions of such a character are issued, in conformity with and incompliance with 
and in cooperation with declaration of the American Federation of Labor— 
when injunctions of such a character are issued, when they invade the con- 
stitutionally guaranteed rights of American citizenship—I shall regard it 
as if no such injunction was issued. When it comes to obeying the terms of 
an injunction which denies my constitutional rights, or to assert them, I 
shall assert my rights, be the consequences what they may. 


Justice Harlan Condemned Court 

Speaking of criticism of the courts, why if any one wants to see some 
wonderfully lucid, lurid criticism of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
let him read the dissenting opinion of the minority judges of that court. 
Let him read the dissenting opinion of the late Justice Harlan in the Aragoe 
case; and no soap-boxer ever hauled the court over the coals so severely 
and in such keen terms as did Justice Harlan. 

Criticism—who would not be willing to be criticized? The criticism of a 
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friend or the criticism of an enemy, whatever it may be, a fair criticism— 
is an incentive to the person criticized to do better. 

Let me say this, my friends—I say it in all seriousness—that the time 
may come when the working people and the other labor-loving citizens of 
our country will take a hand in this unlawful and unconstitutional pro- 
ceeding and avail ourselves of this right, that any judge who will issue an 
injunction denying the citizens of this country their constitutional rights— 
bring him before the bar of the House of Representatives upon the charge 
of impeachment. | 

I would like to talk longer, but I can not; I dare not miss my duty to- 
morrow morning, and I can not perform it if I do not at once stop, except 
to say to you that I thank you very much. I have been associated with your 
president, and he with me for several years. Your are fortunate in having 
as your International President, Matthew Woll, a Vice-President of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

You are fortunate in having such wonderfully loyal officers in the other 
offices of your organization. They need no laudation or eulogy on my part. 
They have served you well. I know that there could be better advantages 
in a financial way and public way, perhaps, for you president, but he is 
first, and last, and all the time a trade unionist and a photo-engraver, and 
serving {the members of his craft and of his organization. I congratulate 
you upon the achievement and the work of your convention thus far, and 
trust that at its close, when you go back to your membership, to the rank 
and file, you will tell them the real story of unionism, as it has been demon- 
strated by your convention and by your organization since its existence. 





American Labor Has Kept the Faith 


(Address by President Gompers at the convention of Hotel Workers’ 
Trade Union, held at Hotel Morrison, Chicago, Ill., August 15, 1923.) 


LEASE believe me when I say that the honor which your president 
has said my coming here this morning affords you, as being that of 
the organization, is felt keenly in my heart as an honor to me. Nor 

do I interpret the cordial and enthusiastic reception which you have given 
me upon my entrance into this hall as a personal tribute entirely. I believe 
that I interpret your manifestation rightly when I say that the tribute of 
respect is to the office which I have the honor for the time being to hold and 
to the great labor movement represented by the American Federation of 
Labor, of which you are so important a part. And, so, that is the thought 
within me that we are going along together in this wonderful movement 
of organized labor of America, a movement unequaled in our or any other 
time, a movement peculiarly the outgrowth of American conditions. 

When I say “America” in this sense, I mean all han, I mean Canada 

and the United States of America. 

Our movement is the outgrowth of conditions in this America. It is 

impossible in certain climates for certain products to grow, products which 
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in another climate are perfectly indigenous to the country and flourish 
by the magic touch of the hand of man. And just so is the application to 
the labor movement of our America. First, taking the United States alone, 
with its great territory of more than 3,200 miles long and a width of over 
2,000 miles, and Canada, the Dominion, with its great territory, its popu- 
lation not more than ten millions, and the United States with a popu- 
lation of approximately 110 millions. With our inland seas, which we call 
lakes, and our mountains and deserts. With a people in a country discovered 
a little more than four hundred years ago and opened up to the people of the 
world within the past two hundred years. With a people now coming from 
every climate and country in the world, speaking their own languages, 
many of them, rather than the language of our country, segregated in many 
part of the country, as if the people coming from their own countries had 
never moved out of them into the United States of America, continuing 
the language of their own country and having their own language and press 
and living here in the habits and the customs, so far as it is possible under 
the same conditions, of their own home countries—and these conditions 
utilized and subsidized by employing interests, by the great railroads and 
shipping interests. 

The employers in big business have not hesitated to encourage this 
foreign language press and the maintenance among the various groups 
of people in their employ of the various nationalities to maintain the con- 
ditions and environment of their own home countries. They have sub- 
sidized and supported these foreign language newspapers, by forms of direct 
and indirect contributions, as well as tremendous sums of money supposed 
to be for advertising. They did not care what was published in those papers; 
they might preach the most outlandish theories and sophistries; they might 
advocate the most radical and irrational proposition, so long as they could 
and had the opportunity in those papers to attack the bona fide labor move- 
ment of America, to arouse prejudice not only against the American trade 
union movement and the American Federation of Labor, but every man 
who has stood solidly for the principle of united action among the working 
people of America. 

And, so, with this foreign language press influencing the minds of men who 
have come to our country speaking other languages than ours, they have had 
their minds poisoned against the American labor movement, and those 
newspapers, usually weekly, were not only circulated among the people 
of the different groups here but also sent to Europe and from them, from 
these newspaper sources, the European labor movement has received its 
concept of what the American Federation of Labor stands for. And our 
own daily press, they had not a kind word for us if they could avoid it. So 
all the news that went abroad was painting a picture of horror and cor- 
ruption and misleadership. 


Workers in America Know Truth 


Well, at least so far as most of us are concerned, we know the truth. 
We know that in America, with the people coming from all countries and 
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climates ofthe world, with the tremendous distances and territory, with all 
preconceived notions and convictions and ideas of their older countries, 
to have built up a labor movement as we have built it up, out of that material, 
is paying a great tribute to the intelligence and the standing and the solidarity 
of the American workers. 

There are some who charge our movement with errors of conduct and 
say to us that we have not been diplomatic. I remember on one occasion 
having a conference with one of our big statesmen and who at the same time 
was a large employer of labor. He was in many kinds of businesses and 
among them was the manufacture of iron and steel; and the men in the 
blast furnaces at the time went on strike. Now, you know that if a blast 
furnace is not maintained at white heat all the time the molten iron in the 
furnace becomes chilled, hardened and destroyed. Not only the iron itself 
but the furnace also. It becomes one great big clog of iron and you could 
not separate it with dynamite. However, this employer-statesman called 
me into conference and I disclosed to him a condition of affairs prevailing 
in his establishment that. astounded him. To tell the story briefly, I pro- 
posed that if he would send for the men in his employ, the foremen and 
superintendents, to meet in his office in Washington the following morning 
I would see to it that a number of our representatives would come to Wash- 
ington and I would urge the men to return to work in the meantime, per- 
fectly satisfied that he would do the right thing after he knew the circum- 
stances which prevailed in his plant in Buffalo. He agreed. 

The men came, on both sides, the following morning and there was dis- 
closed at,that conference that those superintendents and foremen had es- 
tablished a system of,requiring from) five to ten dollars of each man in order 
that he might get a job in the plant. And, of course, when a man begins 
to go wrong—when a man begins to be corrupt, he can not help going 
from one extreme to the other—and’so, men who had paid five or ten dollars 
to get a job, were in the course of a week or two summarily discharged and 
other men employed so that the superintendents and foremen could obtain 
five or ten dollars from these new,men. Well, this employer-senator was 
astounded and suimmarily discharged these men and said the men would 
receive an increase from fifteen cents to eighteen cents an hour. And it 
was all over. As soon as he had become a bit converted to the doing of the 
fair thing he would always call me ‘“‘Sam’’ and he asked me to sit in with him 
for a few minutes after the conference was over. And then we got to talking 
over the thing and he said: 

“But, Sam, the ideafof,those furnace men going out on strike, with the 
possibility of all the furnaces being destroyed forever, was damned un- 
diplomatic.”” I said: 

“Yes, Senator, but we don’t raise diplomats at fifteen cents an hour.”’ 
You know who it was, perhaps you have already inferred, it was Senator 
Mark Hanna. Well, he almost fell off his chair because he roared so with 
laughter at the inappropriateness of his remark and the trite answer which I 
made. So with the American labor movement, with its errors and mistakes, 
both of omission and commission. We are not diplomats. We don’t raise 
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diplomats on 25 cents or 30 cents or 50 cents an hour, even with tips. And 
in addition, we men and women in the organized labor movement, we have 
not the choice of the material with which we have to deal. 


Unions Big Factor in Americanization 


These great big business interests have tried to keep a channel open from 
all parts of the world to bring in the peoples from all those climates and 
countries; and we answer those who charge us with errors of omission and 
commission, we answer them by saying that if these people were good enough 
for vou to bring over here so that you might profit by their labor they are 
goud enough for us to try to organize and make better men and women of 
them. That is part of our agency. Is there at work in America so potential a 
factor for the Americanization of the foreign born workman as the much 
abused and misunderstood and misrepresented organized labor movement? 
Yes, now and then we see the statement of a movement for Americanization 
week, and then we hear talks of men whotry to make those who are assembled 
understand the meaning of Americanism, the flag, the institutions of our 
country. But they fail to do what American organized labor does, and 
that is, to make it possible to give men and women of labor time and leisure 
and opportunity and better wages and better conditions and better treatnient 
so that they will have an appreciation of what conditions of life in America 
mean. 

How can you expect workers, say coming from southern Europe, with 
all the sins of omission and commission upon their shoulders, with the en- 
vironment of centuries and centuries of them and their predecessors, coming 
over here, getting into the steel mills, getting into the old-time mining con- 
ditions, getting into the old-time sweatshop conditions, getting into the old- 
time conditions of my old trade, getting into the old-time conditions of the 
men and women in your industry and business. What love under such con- 
ditions can there be developed for American ideals and institutions? When 
men and women of toil are practically made slaves and tied to their jobs 
there can not be kindled the spirit of idealism, of freedom and love for America. 

We have by our movement reduced the hours of toil so that few, com- 
paratively, are now working more than eight hours in a day. The rest day 
one day in a week. And, speaking of shorter workdays, even our dear, 
venerable friend of labor, Judge Gary, has finally declared that in the in- 
terests of humanity the twelve-hour day is going to be abolished in the 
United States Steel Corporation. Well, of course, we all know how vol- 
untary that promise has been made. I think you have heard and have known 
in part at least, that there has been for the past twenty years a continuous 
movement to protestfagainst this inhuman condition of a twelve-hour day 
and a seven-day-a-week work. Even the strike of a little more than two 
years ago and the continuous effort of the organized labor movement, which 
has aroused the indignation of all rightminded people, even outside of our 
labor movement, to protest ayainst this twelve-hour day, seven-day-a-week 
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work, of toilers, coming from any country on the face of the globe. At least 
we have the promise. 

Well, I am not much of a sport, but I go very much more on perfor- 
mances than promises, and we shall watch with very deep interest, step by 
step, how this twelve-hour workday, seven-day-a-week work, shall be abol- 
ished. But this I may say to you, that the pretense will not be accepted 
by American organjzed labor unless it conforms to actual practice. Here 
and there comes the note that the reduction is going to be from twelve hours 
to ten hours a day. Well, ten hours won’t do. We want not more than eight 
hours as a day’s work. 

Just as it again comes to me, I can not help making reference to it, 
you will remember that when the proposal first reached Mr. Gary in recent 
times his answer was that it would be absolutely impossible to abolish a 
twelve-hour day and the introduction of the eight-hour day, and he also said 
“the workmen did not want it.” Do you remember it? Do you remember 
it, ladies and gentlemen, that he said the workmen did not want it? Well, 
did you notice in this past week or ten days the utterances of Judge Gary 
and his committees published in the newspapers, in which it is said that 
the decrease in the hours of labor from twelve to eight hours in the United 
States Steel Corporation would involve an increase in wages of nearly 43 
million dollars a year? Now, I am not going to discuss or dispute that state- 
ment. But if it will involve an increase in wages of 43 million dollars a year 
to the workmen I wonder how truthful Judge Gary’s statement was that 
the workmen did not want: it? 


Labor Made Good in War 


We have been on guard during not only the great war. We have not 
only taken our place in that great, human struggle; we are prepared to assert 
our position come what might, whether in peace or war, we are going to 
fight and struggle, and if necessary, make the supreme sacrifice in order 
that we might have the opportunity to live our own lives and work out our own 
destinies. We not only made that declaration, but we made good. Labor 
made good. And after the war the antagonists of labor, those who always 
want to ride upon the backs of labor, those who always undertake to op- 
press labor, they had the notion that the war had made us understand more 
clearly our rightful position in society, in the world, and, to use a phrase 
of the street, the war and the war spirit and the ideals for which we were 
fighting, in the opinion of our enemies, had made jlabor a bit “too cocky,” 
and after the war they made up their minds they were going to take that out 
of us. That is what was meant in what they called their ‘American plan” 
and their ‘open shop” and their “wage reduction” drive. That is what it 
meant,—to take the heart out of the toilers of America, to make us sing our 
song in a minor key, to be less assertive, less independent and less united 
than we were. Not in any country on the face of the globe was there such a 
drive against labor as there was inaugurated in the United States immedi- 
ately after the armistice. 

Well, American labor had declared that come what might, we would 
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enter into the struggle and make the great sacrifice, if necessary, and we 
did. And after the war, after we had contributed much to the destruction 
of political and military autocracy we were not going to bend the knee to 
industrial autocracy in America. And so we stood pat and they started 
in their movement, our opponents did, to try to weaken and destroy or- 
ganized labor and to inaugurate wage reduction. Now, I have not the figures 
of your international office nor that of your local unions, but I ask you, 
men and wcmen, to think for vcurselves and answer it for yourselves, whether 
you know of any time when industrial stagnation prevailed and when there 
was such a concentrated drive of employers’ associations to destroy and 
reduce wages, whether you and those you represent did not suffer less from 
wage reductions than at any previous era in the history of America? 

Why were there such little inroads made upon us in spite of the fact 
that there were from five to five and a half million of America’s workers 
unemployed? It was the spirit of organized labor of America. We declared 
that we would rather resist and lose rather than to surrender without a 
struggle. We would rather resist and lose than not to resist at all, and so 
in spite of the tremendous unemployment caused by employers, caused 
by big business attempting to cut under our wages, we used our power to a 
man, and labor, the textile workers, the coal miners, the railway shopmen | 
the building trades, the printing trades and many other resisted the wage 
reductions and the imposition of poorer conditions, and they, the workmen, 
won in nearly every instance. Even their resistance against wage reduc- 
tions were so successful that employers began to see that it cost them more 
even to win such a strike than it would to pay the old wages. And they are 
just simply humans like you and me, and they consult their bank accounts 
and their assets and their liabilities, and when the debit accounts fall below 
the credit and obligations increase and assets dwindle, they begin to get a 
sober second thought. 

The movement of the workers in America in resisting these wage re- 
ductions stopped the diminution in consumption and use of things produced, 
and the stabilization of wages gave the workers confidence that they could 
find employment and that they could use and consume and buy the things 
they wanted for themselves and their families, and it has given impetus 
to this industrial activity which is called prosperity, which no other agency 
in all America could or has produced. 

It is one of the most fortunate things that ever happened to the United 
States and her people that the men of labor went on strikes against this 
reduction of wages. If these men and women had not resisted there would 
have been more reductions in wages and there would have been still more 
reductions in wages, one following the other, and necessarily our consuming, 
using and buying power would be diminished and lessened, and as we would 
be compelled to reduce the using and consuming of the things more people 
would become unemployed. 

Men and women, think it over and if you believe, if you come to the 
conclusion that my declaration and statements made here this morning 
upon this subject are true, tell your fellow workers of the fact, of the big 
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obligation they owe to themselves and to each other; to organize, to stand 
true to the union which has done so much and which can do so much more 
when we are more thoroughly organized. 

The cause of the misunderstanding of the character and work of our 
American labcr movement in part I have already mentioned, particularly 
the foreign language press, maintained by foreign language workmen and 
aided and abetted, assisted and subsidized by employment interests, to 
keep these people away from our movement, and the best means to accomplish 
that is to besmirch the characters of our men and women and of our move- 
ment. . 
Labor Movement Evolutionary 

Then there is another, and that is an idea that out of this great mass 
of people to whom I have incidentally referred, there can come, or should 
come, a revolution. As a matter of fact we have not yet reached a satisfac- 
tory stage of evolution. First, I should remark, lest I should be misunder- 
stood, that the American labor movement undertakes to build, day by “day, 
every day, every year, never ending. It isevolutionary rather than revolutionary 
But even if the thought might prevail that someone has imposed upon 
us the thought of revolution you can understand quite as clearly as I can 
what a beautiful time we ‘would have with all these polyglot languages 
and peoples, when everyone would want to be a general or a colonel or some- 
thing, and conduct their own operations according to their own formula— 
when we can not even get those people to join us in the common movement 
to bring a little light into their lives and work. 

We have millions and millions of people, citizens of our country born- 
in other lands, others who are born here of foreign parents. It is an agglom- 
eration, or probably a conglomeration. Why, we have not yet been able 
to develop a national spirit of Americanism. So long as people will have their 
notion that America is far away and they are still mentally living in their 
own countries, so long as that lasts a national spirit of Americanism, of 
American idealism can not be developed. It has got to come through the 
organization of the wage earners so that these men and their children may 
learn to speak our language, may be taught the principles of freedom, into 
the ideals of liberty, in the history of the struggles and the sacrifices that 
have been made to have accomplished that which we have. 

I want to ask you, President Flore, or you Secretary Sullivan, or anyone 
here whether that is not a fact? Before asking the question or making the 
statement I want to say that I read with a great deal of interest an article 
written by Secretary Sullivan upon the story of his early experiences upon 
his arrival and remaining in Chicago. It is one of the best written stories 
I think that I have ever read in many and many a year. But what to me is 
so deeply interesting is that he gives an inkling, a hint, as to the conditions 
of the men and women as waiters, cooks and so on, in the hotels and res- 
taurants, which prevailed at that time. I want to ask President Flore and 
Secretary Sullivan, or any of you men, when you now go among waiters, 
cooks, stewards, etc., and ask them to join the union, have they any under- 
standing of the sacrifices that were made by you and those who have gone 
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before you in order to secure the conditions which now obtain? Isn't it true 
that they act and upon being questioned will answer that the conditions 
which they now have are all right and they can not understand how it was 
that they did not always exist? So that as a matter of fact it is true in nearly 
every industry in the experience of nearly every organization. In my own 
trade, go to one of those who never yet joined our union and say, “Why, 
you are enjoying an eight-hour workday.” ‘Why, of course J am.” “Well, 
do you know that the time was when members of your craft worked sixteen 
and eighteen hours a day, week in and week out, worked in tenements, 
worked—yes, were convicted because they were members of the craft and 
they wanted them in states’ prisons in order to make cheap articles. Do you 
know it?” And they responded: “Oh, hell, that ain’t true, never was true.” 
They can’t believe it. It is really a miracle of what has been accomplished 
only by organization by union. The matter of hiring and firing is not so 
haphazard now as it was before the unions were formed. 

The workingman, again using the language of the street, has “a chance 
for his white alley,” to show cause why he ought not to be displaced sum- 
marily. He has somewhat of a deeper sense of the safety of his job so long 
as he does his work right. And who did it? Did he do it himself? I know 
the time when the men in your industry and its various branches were just 
like I was in the still earlier days, it was a voice in the wilderness and none 
to hear or heed. 

It was only after the men who had really hoboed the country, who were 
the first organizers even in your craft. Their sleeping quarters and trains 
were on the bumpers or in making their exist out of the center doors of the 
side-door Pullmans. 

I remember one time, the first time that I travélled to any great extent, 
and everywhere a committee was there to meet me. Of course they expected 
to see me in first-class condition, ready for anything, to confer, to enter 
into mental and oratorical battles, to make a public address, and always 
be in 100 per cent perfect condition. And so, at last it dawned upon my 
associates, who said: 

Now, Sam, hereafter when you have got to ride overnight you take a 
berth in the Pullman car.” And after a while I did. My first trip after 
that was to Cleveland, Ohio. Tom Farrell does not remember this but it is 
not my fault. That was before his day. A committee was there to meet me. 
I walked off the Pullman car at the end of the train, the porter carrying 
my baggage. I don’t think it weighed more than ten pounds. There was 
only a collar, a nightie and tooth brush, or something like that. At any 
rate he helped me off with my baggage, and when I came in sight the com- 
mittee set up a roar of laughter and charged me with riding in a box car 
and jumping on to the tail end of the Pullman and then walking across the 
back platform just as though I had occupied it. They were astounded. 
That was the life. Those were the experiences of the men who in the earlier 
days preached the gospel. It was the determination of the men and later 
the women in our industrial life who took upon themselves the solemn and 
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binding obligation that they were enlisted, not in a battle, but in a war for 
industrial freedom. And they have kept the faith. 

There is so much to say; there is so much I would like to say; there is 
altogether too little time for you and me. I am here at this convention 
at the invitation of your officers to say a word of greeting. Of course I could 
come here and pay you the passing compliments that one might mouth and 
mean nothing, this lip service. It seemed to me that you would want to 
hear a word other than that, or in addition to that, and I have tried to say 
it in as brief and lucid a way as I could. There is no movement on the face 
of the globe comparable with the labor movement of America, in spirit, 
intelligence, in self-control and determination to progress. They may talk 
about their political parties. Is there anywhere where greater progress has 
been made, even legislatively, than among the workers of this country? 
Over there if they pass a law it means for the entire country. In the United 
States Congress has only jurisdiction over the District of Columbia, and 
its territories. We are governed by our state legislatures and common coun- 
cils, and I venture to say that we have—well I am going to tell you a story: 

A young lad graduating from a university delivered a wonderful ad- 
dress. He had received all the honors for English. Afterwards one of his 
pals said, “I want to congratulate you upon receiving the highest honors 
in English.” He said, ‘““Why, I had the other ginks skun a mile.” I think 
we can apply that to our movement compared to the movements of other 
countires. We have got them “‘skun a mile.” 

So that in our economic and industrial life we work shorter hours, we 
earn higher pay—not that they are good enough by any means. We are 
better treated, we are freer men and women. There is not a right that they 
have that we have not and we have a lot that they have not. And yet we 
are only in the swaddling clothes of our movement. 
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“An old man going a lone highway 

Came at the evening cold and gray 

To a chasm vast and deep and wide. 

The old man crossed in the twilight dim, 

The sullen stream had no fears for him, 

But he turned when safe on the other side, 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 

‘Old man,’ said a fellow pilgrim near, 

‘You are wasting your time with building here, 
You never again will pass this way, 

Your journey will end with the closing day. 
You have crossed the chasm deep and wide, 
Why build you this bridge at evening tide?’ 
The builder lifted his old gray head, 

‘Good friend, in the way that I’ve come,’ he said, 
‘There followeth after me to-day, 

A youth, whose feet must pass this way. 

This stream that has been as naught to me 
To the fair-haired youth might a pitfall be. 
He, too, must cross in the twilight dim, 

Good friend, I am building the bridge for him.’ ”’ 















The Miners’ Heroic Struggle 


By Wi.ttaM GREEN 
Secretary-Treasurer, United Mine Workers of America 


HE outstanding development in trade 
union activities, during tne year 1922, 
was the forced suspension of the 

membership of the United Mine Workers of 
America in both the anthracite and bitumin- 
ous coal fields. Approximately six hundred 
thousand miners were forced into idleness 
by the arbitrary and unjustifiable action of 
the coal operators. The suspension began 
on April 1, 1922, and continued in force 
and effect for five months. 

An examination of the causes which led to 
the suspension of mining operation shows 
that the responsibility therefor rests with 
the coal operators. They must be right- 
fully blamed for it. For instance, the coal 
operators of the central competitive coal 
field were obligated by agreement to meet 
with the representatives of the mine work- 
ers for the purpose of attempting to negotiate 
a new wage agreement before the expiration 
of the old contract, which terminated on 
March 31, 1922. This the operators refused 


to do. Appeals from the miners and re- 
quests of representatives of the United 
States Government, for the operators to 
discharge their contractual obligations, by 
attending a joint conference, failed to 


influence the coal operators. They flag- 
rantly and stubbornly refused to comply 
with the agreement they had made to meet 
with the mine workers’ representatives. 
While persisting in following a policy of 
total disregard for contract obligation, the 
coal operators announced they were going 
to force a reduction in wages ar:d also es- 
tablish the open shop in the mining indus- 
try. It was evidently their purpose to 
destroy the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica. Apparently they concluded the time 
was opportune to administer a death blow 
to collective bargaining and to trade 
unionism in the coal mining industry. 
This attitude of the coal operators is better 
understood when it is recalled that during 
the year 1921 and the early part of 1922 
industrial conditions were bad. Reductions 
in wages were being forced upon the workers 
employed in practically every trade and 
ing and vicious propaganda was being 
circulated by the enemies of organized 


labor in an effort to destroy the entire labor 
movement. A psychological situation, hostile 
to union labor, had been created and natur- 
ally the coal operators were persuaded to 
join with those of kindred minds in a drive 
to annihilate trade unions. It seemed that the 
restraint imposed upon the greed, selfish- 
ness and conscience of many employers by 
the war and war conditiors was cast aside 
when the industrial depressicn of 1921 and 

1922 came on. All the forces antagonistic 
to organized labor were marshalled and 
united in an aggressive, concentrated, power- 
ful and well-financed movement directed 
toward the destruction of the American 
Federation of Labor and its affiliated 
unions. 

*The United Mine Workers of America 
accepted the challenge of the coal operators 
by suspending work, when their wage 
contracts terminated on March 33, 1922. 
They met the issue squarely, by announcing 
in unmistakable terms that they would 
not accept any reduction in wages nor would 
they return to work in the mines until 
the coal operators met with them in joint 
conference, according to agreement, and 
negotiated a reasonably satisfactory con- 
tract. Paraphrasing an historic statement of 
a great American general, the mine workers 
were prepared to fight it out on that line 
if it took all summer. 

So the industrial struggle in the mining 
industry went on. Day by day, week by 
week, and month by month, during the 
spring and summer, the heroic, sacrificing 
miners stood immovable against the attacks 
of the coal operators, organized employers, 
court injunctions and government repre- 
sentatives. When autumn came, with the 
ranks of the brave miners still unbroken ard 
intact the nation suddenly realized it was 
face to face with a coal famine. Public 
sentiment became aroused to the gravity 
of the situation and the coal operators 
realized they were defeated in their purpose 
to reduce wages and destroy the mine 
workers’ organization. 

During the latter part of August and the 
early part of September, 1922, the coal 
operators receded from the position they 
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had assumed, met with the representatives 
of the Mine Workers and granted their 
demand for a renewal of the old agreement, 
without any reducticn in wages. Thus the 
struggle ended with a glorious and decisive 
victory for the miners. Not only was it a 
deserving victory, won by the miners for 
the miners, but, in a broader sense, it was a 
victory of great moral and material value 
to the organized labor movemert of our 
time and country. 
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Never before in the history of the or- 
ganized labor movement was a greater 
degree of solidarity, unity and determination 
manifested in a gruelling, testing, industrial 
conflict than was shown by the miners in 
this historic struggle. We are proud of 
their accomplishment and we congratulate 
the officers and members of the United 
Mine Workers of America upon the decisive 
industrial victory which they so heroically 
won. 





Granite Cutters’ Resistance 


By James DuNCcAN 
Vice-President, American Federation of Labor 


N JUNE 1, 1921, the Granite 


Manufacturers’ Association of the 

State of California in compliance 
with the instructions from the Chamber of 
Commerce and its committee on Industrial 
Relations in San Francisco, locked out the 
members of the Granite Cutters’ Interna- 
tional Association employed in California. 


This was done in accordance with the similar 
action on other building trades. 

The current agreement for working con- 
‘ditions in the granite industry in California 
had been signed up by both parties to be in 
use until August 1, 1921. Thus, the building 
work employers in the granite industry in 
California not only locked out union 
granite cutters on June 1, 1921, but in 
doing so ruthlessly and without any trade 
pressure of cause, broke a collective bargain 
which had been entered into in the ordinary 
way trade associations make agreements. 

When the then pending agreement ex- 
pired at August 1, the granite cutters in 
California, following the cutting of monu- 
mental work, were refused a new agreement 
and had to go on strike to preserve their 
right to a collective bargain. From those 
dates to July, 1923, the same conditions 
existed, excepting that a few small firms 
not connected with the Granite Manu- 
facturers’ Association signed agreements and 
eontinued hiring a few union granite cutters. 

The men affected in- California and who 
had failed to secure employment elsewhere, 
at our trade, or employment outside of our 
trade, were financially supported at the time 
of the lockout and the strike until the 


general treasury of the association was 
exhausted, December 1, 1921. The mem- 
bership, however, heroically continued their 
fight for a trade agreement and took chances 
on financial support later on when trade 
somewhat revived. Trade did so in the 
springtime of 1922, and from April, 1922, 
until the springtime of 1923, members of 
the Granite Cutters’ Association who were 
employed throughout the country were 
assessed $1 per working day to assist those 
who had been locked out or were on strike 
and which became a formidable job as the 
manufacturers in the east followed the lead 
of the California manufacturers and either 
locked out union granite cutters or refused 
to renew the agreements at April 1, 1922. 

The purpose of the Employers’ Associa- 
tion in the east and west and largely in the 
middle states was to cooperate for the de- 
struction of the Granite Cutters’ Inter- 
national Association, hence it was difficult 
for our association with the most of its 
members locked out to pay assessments 
sufficient even at $1 per day to support 
those who were locked out or on strike. 
The effort was made however, and at a 
time when the employers in the granite 
industry were expecting the disruption of 
our association, the membership employed 
faithfully and promptly responding, saved 
our organization and gave the employers an 
exhibition of the stalwart unionism they 
had not expected. 

The fight was long and bitter. Docu- 
ments were issued by the employers in the 
east and west containing extremely untruth- 
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ful statements, so much so that when them 
untruths were exposed, a reaction set in 
and employers began to disregard the 
Employers’ Association and to sign with 
union granite cutters and by the springtime 
of 1923, the Granite Cutters’ Association 
was not only saved, but in an aggressive 
mood; the forty-four-hour week was main- 
tained and in some localities a five day work 
week introduced, and $8 per day minimum 
rate was continued, and in several localities 
settlements for from $8 to $9 and in some 
instances $10 a day were made. 

In July there still remained a number of 
firms, principally in Vermont, which had 
not signed with the granite cutters and a 
few firms in the south, but in a general 
sense the resistance of the granite cutters 
was quite evident and the employers 
signing agreements with them freely ad- 
mitted they had made a great mistake in 
putting up the fight and would not be 
caught in a similar situation again, ir- 
respective of Chambers of Commerce, Em- 
ployers’ Industrial Commissions, Boards of 
Control, or whatever fancy name employers 
might assume. 
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The contention for recognition of the 
granite cutters continued in California, 
and up to July, the union granite cutters in 
California who had in the meantime failed 
to secure other employment were being 
financially supported by other members 
of the association employed in other states 
and which will continue in other states 
until union agreements are again recog- 
nized by the Granite Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and its affiliates in California. 

All during this struggle employers left 
no effort untried to disrupt the Granite 
Cutters’ Association, including vilifying 
statements about its officers and efforts to 
stir national and other feelings among the 
members to better accomplish the desired 
disruption, but which when known served 
to produce the opposite result for men of 
different races seeing the purpose of the 
employers were the more strongly knit 
together in trade association regulations 
and which speaks well for the future re- 
sistance of that organization against dis- 
ruption and equally in favor of the mem- 
bership holding securely together for com- 
mon good. 





How Textile Workers Fought 


By THomas F. McMaHton 
President, United Textile Workers of America 


HE TEXTILE workers in the mills of 
T New England were notified of a reduc- 

tion of 22% per cent on December 20, 
1920, to become effective January 1, 1921. 
They accepted this reduction without a 
struggle. The employers seeing the ease 
with which they secured this reduction, 
agained announced a further reduction of 
20 per cent in January, 1922. We immedi- 
ately resented this, for at our convention 
in September, 1920, a resolution was 
unanimously endorsed instructing the gen- 
eral officers to fight any further reduction 
to the last ditch. _ 

Therefore when the 20 per cent reduction 
was announced im January, 1922, our 
executive council instructed me to notify 
the manufacturers as a whole and the public 
in general that we would fight this 20 per 
cent cut. We did so, and in some cases the 
battle was waged fiercely on both sides 


for ten months, eventually resulting in the 
manufacturers withdrawing the 20 per cent 
reduction. 

In some cases a return to the 54 hours 
from the 48 hours per week then existing 
was also insisted upon. Out of the eighty-odd 
thousand workers engaged in this struggle, 
over seventy per cent won not only the 20 
per cent back, but their 48 hours. 

There was then a movement on among 
some of those mills that had not been en- 
gaged in the strike to introduce a 10 per 
cent wage reduction. The United Textile 
Workers of America immediately served 
notice prior to December 1, 1922, that 
they wanted a restoration of the 22} per 
cent cut of 1921. We notified many of our 
large employers of our position in this 
matter, and many of the fair-minded 
employers after a short time gave a 12} 
per cent increase This was refused in Fall 
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River, and the United Textile Workers of 
America in that city, through its three local 
unions, began preparing for fight. The em- 
ployers saw that we meant business, and 
after calling in a committee of prominent 
citizens, as well as representatives of a 
seceding organization, conceded the 123 
per cent, which was accepted by the seceders 
and was taken by us under protest. We 
are still looking for the difference. 

We received great financial assistance 
from various international and local unions, 
and from the general public not only moral 
but financial assistance. The Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
sent us one check for $10,000; and from 
many local unions affiliated with the various 
brotherhoods we have received many and 
large donations. All in all, we received and 
spent in the seventeen centers close to a 
million dollars. We had the militia out in 
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only one state—Rhode Island—but we had 
also, thugs and gunmen there as well as in 
the other centers. One of our members 
was shot down and killed, and twelve others 
were severely wounded, some for life. 
The New England strike centered in New 
Hampshire, parts of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island. 
I take this opportunity of again 

the American Federation of Labor for its 
magnificant response in our time of trouble, 
and for the many generous donations gath- 
ered for and given to us when most needed. 
Words when written on paper seem cold, 
but the outpourings from the hearts of the 
textile workers in the mills and factories 
to the officers of the American Federation of 
Labor and its affiliated internationals are 
of such a nature that it would be necessary 
to be in the various centers to note their 
deep appreciation. 





Garment Workers’ Problems 


By Morris SIGMAN 
President, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


HE MOST notable achievement in the 
ladies’ garment industry during the past 
year was doubtless the gain of a 40-hour 

week in the dress and waist industry. 
This came about as the result of a general 
strike carried on in this industry under the 
auspices of our international union in Feb- 
ruary, 1923. The strike was originally 
called for the purpose of introducing week- 
work in place of piece-work prevailing in 
the dress and waist shops. After three 
weeks of striking, however, a compromise 
agreement was reached with the employers, 
under the terms of which the work hours 
were reduced from 44 to 40 per week, 
affecting approximately 30,000 workers. We 
regard this victory as an important step in 
the direction of securing the shorter work- 
day, and likewise as an encouraging example 
for other industries to follow in New York 
City as well as in other big industrial 
centers. 

Our trades are at present greatly con- 
cerned with the problem of controlling the 
growing influence of the jobbers and the 
widespread system of sub-manufacturing 
and sub-contracting developed by these 
jobbers. In order to avoid the direct con- 


trol of the union over production and labor 
conditions, a large number of former manu- 
facturers in the cloak and dress trades in 
New York City and elsewhere have, within 
the last few years, given up manufacturing 
and become jobbers. Under this system 
such a jobber employs dozens and not 
infrequently hundreds of sub-manufactur- 
ers who maintain small shops entirely de- 
dendent on the jobber and making his 
garments for him. The union, instead of 
controlling comparatively few industrial 
units, is thus compelled to deal with thous- 
ands of small shops where evasion of union 
rules and labor conditions is made a great 
deal easier. Our organization is now faced 
with the task of evolving a rigid system 
whereby the responsibility of labor con- 
ditions in the shops of their sub-manu- 
facturers will be fastened upon the jobbers, 
which would automaticaly check the ten- 
dency to dismember the bigger shops and 
to set up in their place countless small 
productive units. 

Of the other achievements worth while 
mentioning in our trades of a purely or- 
ganization character was the consolidation 
of the joint boards in all the cloak and 
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dress trades in New York City into one, 
which is now being whipped into final shape 
by our international union. This will place 
unified control of labor conditions and a 
unified management of the more than 75,000 
workers engaged in our trades in New York 
City, and will enable us to watch them with 
greater vigilance and more efficiency. 

In the last year the ladies’ garment work- 
ers have not failed to get their share of in- 
junctions as generously as ever supplied by 
courts of equity to our employers. In New 
York City these injunctions have become so 
common that a strike in any of our trades 
rarely passes without a sufficient quota of 
them issued against our locals or joint 
boards. Among the most outstanding this 
year we have had one in Montreal, Canada, 
where Justice Martin not only enjoined the 
union from striking against a certain em- 
ployer but also assessed damages upon our 
Montreal organization, said damages to 
indemnify the employer for the amount it 
cost him to manufacture garments through 
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strikebreakers over what it would have 
cost through his regular employes who were 
on strike. 

Our union intends to fight this case to 
the highest instance, which means that we 
may have to take it to the Privy Council 
of the House of Lords in England. 

Another injunction of a vicious nature 
was issued against our union only a few 
days ago by a federal judge in Chicago 
upon the plea of a dress firm named Mitchell 
Bros., which had entered into individual 
agreements with their workers not to 
belong to the union and not to go on strike. 
Our Chicago organization is at present 
engaged in an organization campaign among 
these dressmakers and, while there is no 
strike yet in view, this federal judge never- 
theless readily granted the firm the restrain- 
ing writ forbidding our international union 
in most scathing terms from engaging in 
any activity “that might violate this 
employer’s agreement with any of his 
workers.” 





The Kansas Industrial Act and the United States 


Supreme Court 


By W. B. Rusin 


T IS A pert lawver’s expression that 
| each judicial opinion is bottomed on 
its own facts. Weadd that each opinion 

is bottomed on the personnel of its court. 
From the opinion of Chief Justice Taft, 
we in lay terms cull the following syllabil: 


The act permits (a) The owner to go out of business 
if he shows collapsible loss; (b) A laborer dissatisfied 
with his wage may quit, but he may not agree with 
others to quit. 

In the opinion of the United States Supreme 
Court there is no absolute freedom of contract. It is 
always subject to a non-arbitrary restraint. 

The power to regulate business can be invoked 
only when it affects a public interest. A declaration 
by a legislature that a business is public is not con- 
clusive. It is always subject to judicial inquiry. 

When the court declares a business public, then 
only may such business and its employes be subject to 
regulations approved judicially. 

The size and extent of the packing establishment 
and the number of its employes involved in this 
particular case, do not create or give any cause for 
apprehension of any exigency IN THE OPINION 
OF THE COURT. 

Compulsory employment or wages can not be 


exercised, EXCEPT BY JUDICIAL PROCEED 
ING when it affects public interest. 

Where the interest affects the public to an extent 
that THE COURT may say “‘its interruption would 
injure the public,” compulsory operation and work 
may be enforced. 

Congress may in a nation wide dispute prevent 
commercial paralysis, fix and prescribe wage not 
confiscatory but obligatory, or both for a reasonable 
time SUBJECT TO COURT REVIEW. 

Compulsory arbitration might be enforced for the 
public interest. 

The defendant plant is a small one aril the ces- 
sation of sts operation would not greatly inconvenience 
the people of Kansas. 

The size of the business, the number of employes 
and the extent the public would be affected must be 
determined. 

The Kansas Industrial Court Act, so far as it 
permits the fixing of wages in the packing house 
of the plaintiff is in error, THE U. S. SUPREME 
COURT SAYS AS AGAINST THE SUPREME 
COURT OF KANSAS AND ITS LEGISLATURE, 
that it violates the principle and liberty of contract 
under the due process of law clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 


It tickles us, of course, that the Kansas- 
Allen Act was half knocked out in this 
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fight. But while it gives cause for grati- 
fication for the time being, it is not a sub- 
ject for everlasting rejoicing, because the 
court arrogated to itself the right to de- 
termine for the people whether a business 
is public or otherwise, and also arrogated 
to itself the right to declare and prescribe 
circumstances under which one man under 
the freedom of contract doctrine may cease 
employment, but may not advise others to 
join with him in the cessation of such 
employment. Too, there is little cause for 
ecstacy on the part of labor because the 
logic and the language of the opinion in 
this case are the same that have pervaded 
every labor injunction opinion heretofore 
pronounced. 

The fundamental rock upon which true 
democracy eternally sets is freedem of 
contract, the liberty of pursuit. It is far 
better that the people themselves shall 
directly battle for its interpretation at the 
polls however inconstant and vacillating it 
may prove, than to leave the finality of its 
significance subject to approval by the 
Supreme Court which is as inconstant and 
vacillating as its changing personnel. 

In my opinion, it would have been far 
better for the cause and the people, if, 
realizing.that under their Industrial Act of 
Allen mal-consanquineous birth they had 
surrendered their freedom of contract right, 
the people of Kansas had marched to the 
polls and repealed the act by their ballot 
rather than to have had the Supreme 
Court say that because the court believed 
the business involved was so small and 

cause in the opinion of the court, it did 
not threaten the public, that in that regard 
by the court it is held it contravened the 
freedom of contract clause. 

A principle that is sound rests not on 
numbers. It is applicable alike to both the 
many and the few. 

The right to free contract, the right to 
work or not to work, the right to advise 
or not to advise some one to join with 
another insuch things marks the boundary 
line between slavery and freedom. And 
when a man dare not tell his associate to 
join with him in the cessation of labor, 


whether it be on the part of the employer 
by way of a lockout, or on the part of the 
employe by way of a strike, whether it 
be in public or private service, then indeed 
that clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
has been unduly narrowed by the judges, 
the key-bearers to the door between liberty 
and non-liberty, the gateway to a non- 
democracy. 

Our democracy rests upon the equal co- 
ordination and non-superiority over each 
other of the three branches of government, 
and when any one branch assumes to iunc- 
tion for another branch of government, 
then it gathers unto itself power not origi- 
nally intended for it, which eventually 
leads to autocracy. Autocracy is the un- 
balanced power vested somewhere, whether 
it be in king or judge. Democracy functions 
best when power is equally balanced in 
all its branches of government. 

Our courts have altogether too much 
power, a power self-assumed and _ self- 
asserted until we have become a judiciary- 
ruled country. It is not to be found in any 
of the documents of our nation but rises 
out of the strength of the personnel of the 
court. The stronger always win; hence, the 
personnel of the Supreme Court must either 
be made up of those who interpret democ- 
racy in its purity, or else the personnel of 
the other branches of government must be 
filled with men stronger than the personnel 
of the Supreme Court, that the several 
rights and powers of these coordinate 
branches which have been unbalanced in 
favor of the courts may again balance 
equally. 

Free labor permits of no _ exception. 
Whether the same be in public or private 
service, whether the laborer act as an in- 
dividual or em masse, any interpretation 
whether by court or legislature that denies 
labor in the singular or plural (fundamental 
rights do not rest on grammar—those rights 
were born long before grammar was in- 
vented) to work or not to work as he or 
they will is. a contravention of the con- 
stitutional guarantee of FREEDOM OF 
CONTRACT, a violation of the very first 
precept of the fundamental right of free men. 





I know of no method to secure the repeal of bad or obnoxious laws so effectual as 


their strict construction. 


— Ulysses S. Grant. 
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EDITORIALS = 


On the morning of October 1, in the City of Portland, Ore., the forty-third 
annual convention of the American Federation of Labor 
will come to order. The delegates there assembled will 
face issues of tremendous importance, not only to labor 
but to our people in general. The convention will be one of importance to 
the world. 

The delegates will assemble at a time that is critical in almost all of the 
affairs of men and in all parts of the world. The fruits of hatred and the 
wreckage of strife are still heavy upon the shoulders of many populations. 
Fresh jealousies and greeds continually add to the sufferings of humanity. 

America, materially more prosperous than any other land, has its own 
troubles in sufficiency. Stubborn men refuse to learn the lessons which 
facts and experience offer so generously. Much progress is recorded, but it 
pains the mind to contemplate the neglect of so much of mankind to take 
fuller advantage of the glorious opportunities that abound on every hand. 

The convention can not help but contemplate this fact. It can not fail 
to note the derelictions along with the accomplishments. 

So far as labor alone is concerned, the hour is a propitious one. Trade 
union achievement is written large upon the order of the day. America’s 
wage earners have won tremendous triumphs during the year. These have 
added to the glory of our nation and to the comfort and happiness of all 
our millions. Society is better for our having lived and struggled during 
this year that has passed. 

The total of our national production has increased. The real wages 
of our workers have increased. The prophets of despair stand confuted and 
confused. The truth is proven in accomplished fact. 

In the cartoon which we publish on another page by artist John Baer, 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST’s staff cartoonist, our labor movement is 
strikingly portrayed as the citadel which stands in defense of the rights 
of the people. The artist’s picture portrays a great truth. The American 
Federation of Labor is a citadel of defense and from its stalwart ramparts 
we go forth in conquest of progress and greater achievement. The labor 
movement, so long as it stands united, organized, federated and unified 
for a common purpose, is impregnable. Against it no destructive force can 
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prevail. 

We are.not without our foes. Some are within the fold, stabbing from 
the vantage point of union membership; others are on the outside, fighting 
our movement because they do not understand it. But the labor move- 
ment proceeds upon its way, bringing more of happiness, more of joy, more 
of intelligence, more of everything that is good and that makes life better, 
more of all these things to all humanity. 

The world will watch our convention in Portland and the convention 
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will be worth watching. No more representative gathering is to be found 
anywhere; no freer forum exists in the world. All who have a thought, be it 
sound or unsound, are free to present their thought. They are free to try 
to win others to their point of view upon a free platform. But having spoken, 
they must abide by the judgment of the majority. Majorities may err, but 
we know no surer way to progress than to proceed along lines to which the 
majority can agree. That is the way of democracy and any other way must 
end either in chaos or in autocratic control. 

The declarations of the Portland convention will mean much to wage 
earners everywhere. They will be not without interest to employers. They 
will have a meaning for all Americans. They will be the conclusions of 
America’s workers, constructive in character, in keeping with the institutions 
of our country, the fruit of our experience and our study, the guide to our 
future progress. May the Portland convention mark the beginning of a 
renewed spirit of solidarity, a quickened pace in the organization of all work- 
ers and a greater contribution to the general well-being of our industrial 
life and of the masses of our people. 





The convention of the Illinois State Federation of Labor, which was held 

in Decatur, Illinois, during the week beginning September 10, 
ee was, according to reports which have reached the American 
Seas aah ” Federation of Labor, one of the most constructive, har- 

monious and hopeful conventions ever held in that state. 
Lieutenants in charge of the propaganda of communism and trade union 
destruction in the United States had planned to make an assault on the 
convention and had prophesied important achievements. Their program 
in the convention was put before the delegates in the form of three resolu- 
tions. One of these favored so-called ‘amalgamation,’ another was in 
favor of the organization of a political party and the third declared for 
recognition of the soviet dictatorship. One after another these resolutions 
went down to defeat under overwhelming majorities. 

W. Z. Foster, who proclaims himself as the directing genius of the cam- 
paign for the destruction of trade unions in accord with the Moscow pro- 
gram, was a delegate to the convention and had charge of the communist 
efforts on the floor. In spite of this the communists were never able to muster 
more than eighty votes out of a total of more than four hundred. 

The Illinois State Federation of Labor has demonstrated to the com- 
munists in the United States one of the most severe and overwhelming 
rebukes it has yet suffered. This is an achievement of which Illinois wage 
earners may be proud. 

In connection with the convention a letter from the president of the 
American Federation of Labor to the president of the Illinois State Fed- 
eration of Labor was read to the delegates. Inasmuch as this letter dealt 
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with issues which concerned all wage earners and not the wage earners of 
Illinois alone its publication here may be of interest. The letter follows: 
WasuincTon, D. C., Sepiember 8, 1923. 


Mr. JoHN H. WALKER, President, 

Illinois State Federation of Labor, 

Care of Illinois State Federation of Labor Convention, 
Decatur, Illinois. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: Really it causes me genuine regret that I have been unable 
to write to you before in response to your very interesting letter of the first instant 
which reached this office during my absence on official business. This is the first chance 
that I have had to write you. 

It causes me additional regret that I can not be in attendance with you at the 
convention: of the Illinois State Federation of Labor for I should l’*:e to meet the rep- 
resentative men and women of the organized labor movement of Illinois and convey 
to them personally a message of fraternal greetings and good will. I do hope that you 
will do me the kindness to convey to the delegates to the convention the earnest hope 
for a harmonious as well as interesting convention, and that the conclusions reached 
may redound to the unity and solidarity of the organized labor movement of your state 
with that of the entire country so that we may present a solid front not only in defense 
of that which we have but in progress and advancement for that which is labor's due. 

If I could be with you at your convention I would. strongly urge, first, the necessity 
for a drive in the campaign for the organization of the unorganized, to unite and fed- 
erate thé organized and to see that our unions cooperate with each other, locally, in the 
state, and in the entire country, realizing the natural forces of industry and industrial 
development, so that the fullest coordination and cooperation may be accomplished. 

There are certain inalienable rights which belong to the trade unions which must 
not and can not with safety be overriden. We want our trade union movement as dis- 
tinct as the billows and yet one as the seas. The attempt to force by declaration or power 
the unions to do that against which their own true and best instinct prompt them, 
is an invasion which can not be tolerated, and if attempted can only bring about the 
reaction that may not only weaken but possibly dismember the movement in its entirety. 

The City Central Labor Bodies have within their own localities certain rights, 
and so long as they do not conflict with the American Federation of Labor, as such, 
these rights must be preserved and protected. The State Federations of Labor have 
within their states certain rights, and so long as they do not conflict with the American 
Federation of Labor as such, these rights must be preserved and protected. 

I have reference to the constitution of the American Federation of Labor, the 
declarations and decisions of principle and policy declared by conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor, and these have their full application both upon the economic, 
and the political field and in addition, to the international relations of labor or of our 
respective countries. 

I am dictating this letter at four o’clock Saturday afternoon, when most of the 
office force is off duty, and I am crowded for time, so that this may reach you approxi- 
mately near to the opening of the convention on Monday morning. If I had the time 
and the opportunity I would enter into this subject in greater detail. I am sure you 
will understand from what I have written that it is my purpose to convey to you the 
fact that if we want a cohesive, efficient labor movement of America each group in its 
own division must conform to the general plan of the labor movement as outlined and 
decreed by the representatives of the organized labor movement of America in the con- 
ventions of the American Federation of Labor. 

The City Central Body within the sphere of its activities, the State Federations 
within the sphere of their activities and jurisdiction, and the American Federation of 
Labor with a broad, comprehensive representation of the forces of organized labor of 
America, decreeing that which shall be the standard, principle and policy of the whole 


labor movement. 
While the American Federation of Labor has organized many national and in- 
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ternational unions in addition to state federations and city central bodies, the fact 
must be clearly understood that the parent organizations are the national and inter- 
national unions and that the American Federation of Labor as such is the creation of 
the’ national and international unions and their entity and integrity must be maintained 
at all hazards. 

If it is impossible for me now to write to you more fully, as I should like, I know 
you will understand the fact that time and opportunity are not altogether at my disposal. 

In closing, permit me to repeat my earnest wish for a harmonious and all-pervading 
successful convention. 


Sincerely and fraternally yours, 
(Signed) SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President, 
‘s American Federation of Labor. 

After the letter was read to the convention it was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. This committee after mature deliberation rendered 
to the convention the following report: 

The letter from President Gompers to President John H. Walker contains some 
suggestions that deserve the attention of the delegates to this convention. It is very 
evident to the Resolutions Committee, to which this letter was referred for considera- 
tion, that this convention must have given serious consideration to the matters con- 
tained in President Gompers’ letter because the action of this convention was over- 
whelmingly in support of his suggestions. 

We believe the action of this convention further demonstrates that the organized 
wage earners of Illinois as represented by the Illinois State Federation of Labor can 
not be swerved from the faith and loyalty of the cause of labor and of the principles of 
the trade union movement as symbolized and expressed by the American Federation of 
Labor. 

The committee commends the attitude of President Gompers on these subjects 
and recommends that all delegates to this convention take the message back to their 
local unions with the object in view of carrying out the contents of President Gompers’ 
letter to the best interests of the American Federation of Labor. 

It was the adoption of this report by which the Illinois State Federation 
convention registered its most pronounced disapproval of the destructive pro- 
posals presented by the communists. The report of the committee was 
adopted without debate and with but one dissenting vote. The position 
of the Illinois State Federation of Labor, representing the organized wage 
earners of that state, is now clearly stated to the world. Those who have 
claimed on behalf of communism that Illinois has been a fruitful field for 
their efforts must be deeply chagrined and bitterly disappointed. The result 
is, on the other hand, a sweeping vindication of the fundamental soundness 
of the American trade union movement and of the fact that its principles, 
its philosophy and its policy serve the masses of the wage earners in ac- 
cordance with their own desires. 





No one will seriously dispute the assertion that powerful interests hoped 
to revive the so-called open shop movement and crush 
the miners’ union if an anthracite coal strike had been 
long drawn out. Bituminous coal mining interests that 
still use the methods of the dark ages seemed to have 
acquired a strength in official circles that was exceedingly hopeful to union 
hating organizations. 

The good sense and the energy of Gov. Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania, 
who stepped into the breach when it was widest and who brought about an 


A SCHEME FRUS- 
TRATED—THE 
MINERS WIN 
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adjustment of the dispute, prevented the non-union bituminous interests 
from maturing their plans. 

Certain groups of politicians have attempted to convince the public 
that the Governor of Pennsylvania came into the situation on invitation 
from the White House and that he served somewhat in the capacity of a 
messenger or agent of the White House. Those who were close to the 
situation knew, of course, that these reports were false. The governor acted 
throughout on his own initiative. In addition, he acted with courage and 
fairness and without bringing political consideration into the discussion. 

It is an open secret that when Gov. Pinchot came into the situation 
the White House had no plans. The Coal Commission, which had been at 
work for months, had produced nothing that could lead to an adjustment. 
The federal powers were without plan or hope. 

The anthracite mine owners had denied the miners any increase in 
wages and they had refused to meet several other important demands of 
the miners. The settlement and agreement that followed the governor’s 
action gave to the miners an increase in wages and denied to the mine owners 
certain demands that the owners had put forth as imperative. Among 
these was the demand of the mine owners for arbitration. The adjustment 
concedes that the demands of the miners were based on justice. 

Once again the workers of the mines have the union to thank for preser- 
vation from reckless exploitation. The settlement is by no means a full 
acknowledgement of the demands of the mine workers, but it is a sufficient 
acknowledgement for the time being and it records the justice of their 
position. 

The greatest victory of all for the miners is that their organization 
stands intact and the schemings of their enemies have come to naught. 
From the time the dispute became acute the bituminous mine owners— 
and particularly those operating non-union mines—conducted a national 
propaganda for the use of soft coal as a substitute for anthracite. Some 
of the official circles in Washington gave glad ear to the song of the non- 
union bituminous coal interests. Practically the only announcements 
made from Washington official circles concerned efforts to flood the market 
with bituminous coal in the event of an anthracite strike. 

On the surface this may have seemed to be merely solicitation in behalf 
of the users of coal. It was more than that. It was a plan to boom the use 
of bituminous coal—mainly non-union bituminous coal—and to hold the 
market for that coal even after an anthracite strike should have been settled. 

The strength of non-union bituminous interests in Washington was 
amazing to those who knew what was on foot. Had there been no settlement 
between the miners and the anthracite mine owners in Harrisburg the 
bituminous non-union coal mine owners would now have been reaping 
their harvest, not only in behalf of bituminous coal, but in behalf of non- 
union mine conditions. 

The enthusiasm of the non-union bituminous leaders was only partly 
in behalf of their immediate profits; it also was in behalf of a great desire 
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to put all bituminous mines on a non-union basis and to capture the domestic 
market permanently for non-union bituminous coal. 

Federal officials and governors of several states fell in with this scheme. 
There are many other substitutes for anthracite coal, but government of- 
ficials concentrated on the one substitute—bituminous; and they did this 
under the leadership of the organized bituminous interests, the leaders of 
which operate non-union mines. 

The agreement reached at Harrisburg is a credit to the miners. It 
bespoke not only sound judgment, but also courage, on their part. The 
machinery of joint negotiation and agreement is once more vindicated. 
Moreover, government, in Pennsylvania, played its proper role. It brought 
information, it provided a meeting point, it advised and counseled. It did 
not rush in to deny liberties, or to threaten. In a tense situation it brought 
contending forces together, secured their voluntary agreement to a mutually 
satisfactory basis of operation. There was a welcome and wholesome ab- 
sence of theatricals. Altogether the Harrisburg negotiations were creditable 
and the outcome is a happy one. And the record of the United Mine Workers 
throughout is one of which all labor may be proud. 

It may be interesting to quote here an exchange of telegrams between 
the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor and its President 
with John L. Lewis, President of the United Mine Workers of America: 

WESTERN UNION TELEGRAM 
New York City, Seplember 1, 1923. 
Mr. Joun L. Lewss, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

In the name of the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor now in 
session here I convey to you and through you to the miners our pledge of the fullest sup- 
port we are in a position to give in the present effort of the United Mine Workers to obtain 
more clearly just terms and conditions of employment. It is our conviction that the 
mine owners by their arbitrary conduct, have clearly shown their desire to exploit the 
miners in the interest of their own financial operations and that they have forfeited 
all semblance of claim for the support of rightminded justice-loving men and women. 
We are confident that the justice of the cause of the miners will appeal to the American 
people and that speedy victory for that cause will be achieved. Call upon us for any 
servi. *+et in vour opimun we can render. It is in the interest of all of our people 
that employer at:oyance be dethroned in the mines and in all industry. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Joun L. Lewis, President 
Affiliated with A. F. of L. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
BELLEVUE-STRATFORD HOTEL, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., September 3, 1923. 
Mr. Samuget Gompers, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 
Degar Sir AND Broruer: I am glad to acknowledge receipt of the telegram from 

New York, dated September Ist, which you forwarded me in the name of the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor, extending the unqualified sympathy and 
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support of the American Federation of Labor to the United Mine Workers of America 
in their anthracite struggle. 

Such a statement, which has been given wide publicity in the daily press, together 
with your supplemental interview, is extremely helpful. It will demonstrate to our 
foes that labor is united on the industrial battlefield and will effectually silence those 
critics who have been saying that the United Mine Workers did not have the support 
of organized labor in seeking the application of their policies and the attainment of 
their ideals. 

Please extend to each member of the Executive Council my appreciation of the 
action taken. 


With personal good wishes, Iam, Very truly yours, 
Joun L. Lewis, 
President. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAM 
WasuincTon, D. C., September 10, 1923. 
Joun L. Lewis, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Not only in my own name but I feel confident that I but bespeak for the great 
rank and file of the working people of America as well as the forward-looking men and 
women of our country when I express to you the sincere congratulations which are 
hereby extended to you for the successful negotiations and agreement in settlement of 
the demands of the United Mine Workers of America in the settlement of the anthra- 
cite coal miners’ demands. It may be quite true that all for which you so valiantly 
insisted in the interests of the miners was not achieved but in the terms of the agree- 
ment, there willgbe brought light into the life and work of the men you so splendidly 
represented. The world was not made in a day. When progress and advancement 


have been achieved then we are on the road to the brighter ana better days ahead. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 
BELLEVUE-STRATFORD HOTEL, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., Seplember 11, 1923. 
Mr. SamuEt Gompers, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
A. F. of L. Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir AND BROTHER: I am indeed gratified to receive your splendid telegram 
of September 10th, wherein you extend in the name of the organized workers of America, 
sincere congratulations to the United Mine Workers of America on the sutcessful 
termination of our anthracite wage controversy. 

The settlement is particularly gratifying. It not only extends the eight-hour day 
to apply to every worker in the anthracite coal fields, but it increases wages 10 per cent 
over the post war basis, and in addition makes many changes in working conditions 
which will be particularly advantageous to the anthracite mine workers. 

The United Mine Workers in 1922 were obliged to wage a great struggle to retain 
their wage schedules which had been established during the war and in ihe following 
period. That work was definitely accomplished and we are now building an additional 
wage structure upon the foundation thus laid. 

As President of the United Mine Workers, I think I can say with commendable 
and pardonable pride thac our union has performed a great achievement which will 
bring material comforts and increased happiness to our people. ‘Ihis achievement 
also constitutes an object lesson and serves as an inspiration and guide to the struggling 
workers in all industries, and gives them increased hope for the future. 

Sincerely yours, (Signed) Joun L. Lewis, 

President. 
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Although it is less than six months since the United States Steel Corporation 
abandoned its campaign to convince the American 
TER A BUTTER people that the twelve-hour day in the steel industry 
PILL, BUT “FEELING tyes : 
BETTER, THANK You" 2S indispensable, and although the twelve-hour 
day has by no means disappeared in that industry, 
there remains not a single voice to sing its praises. The steel trust itself 
has abandoned its efforts to convince the American people that the twelve- 


PRINTERS’ INK Aug. 30, 1923- 
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hour day is necessary and is concentrating its attention on the task of con- 
vincing the nation that the eight-hour day will soon be an accomplished 
fact for all of the workers in the industry. 

One of the most notable tributes to the eight-hour day comes from the 
Gary Post-Tribune, published at Gary, Indiana, a city built by the steel 
trust and entirely dependent for its existence upon the steel industry. The 
Gary Post-Tribune has inaugurated an advertising campaign for the purpose 
of convincing manufacturers and users of nationally advertised products 
that Gary on an eight-hour day basis is a more prosperous community than 
was Gary on a twelve-hour day basis. 

The first advertisement in this campaign was published in the August 30 
issue of Printers’ Ink, which circulates among executives and advertising 
managers throughout the country. The Post-Tribune points out that the 
eight-hour day means that workmen have more time with their families, 
more time to enjoy life’s pleasures and from a strictly business point of view 
that the families of Gary in making their purchases can make selections 
together and more leisurely. As the Post-Tribune sees the result’ of the 
eight-hour day in Gary is a clear gain to the workers of Gary, to their families 
and to every industry that caters to the wants of the wage earners and their 
families. 

This is perhaps the first time that a newspaper ever seized upon an 
economic advance of this kind as the subject of a great advertising cam- 
paign. The eight-hour day as a subject of controversy prior to its inauguration 
_may find opponents. The eight-hour day as an accomplished fact apparently 

has only friends and supporters. 

A great many former friends of the twelve-hour day: must wonder 
today how they kept that barbarous institution in existence so long. 





Opponents of unrestricted immigration must never relax their vigilance. 
salle ala The United States Steel Corporation and other big 
BE SWAMPED interests, though admitting there will be no important 

changes in present immigration laws, are as determined 
as ever to have the law modified so as to permit great numbers of workers 
from Europe to come to the United States. 

The attitude of the steel corporation is well illustrated by the organ 
of the iron and steel trade, the Iron Age. In a recent issue printed, an article 
from Washington stating that there would be no “liberalization” of immi- 
gration laws and that on the contrary, the outlook was that Congress may 
tighten present provisions. 

At the same time, the Jron Age, by featuring an article attempting to 
explain, at length, why foreigners are needed in steel plants, revealed that the 
steel interests have not given up the fight. The article, by George Walter, 
of an Indianapolis machine company, declares that foreign workers are es- 
sential to the steel industry because they are the only workers who will 
do the hard work necessary to the production of steel. He writes: 

“TI have seen men in steel mills working entire shifts with wet towels 
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bound around their foreheads, Smoke and soot gummed up with sweat 
ran down the bare, blistered shoulders of the men at the soaking pits, spitting 
blue dust from their mouths as they shoveled it into the pits below. Small 
wonder that the cry should be, “This is no white man’s job.’ ” 

Having proved to his own satisfaction that foreign labor is necessary 
to steel production, Mr. Walter ends his article with this revealing statement: 

“Steel wants and must have the foreigner. Steel is ready and willing 
to deal with the strike question among the foreigners. Then why not let 
down the bars a little and let steel have its labor and at the same time hold 
steel responsible for the good behavior of its imported product?” 

Leaving aside the assertion that steel is perfectly willing to take the 
chances of strikes if it can have all the cheap foreign labor that it wants, 
with its implied threat that the steel magnates will deal with strikes as 
they have in the past, here is revealed with no camouflage the determi- 
nation of steel to win unrestricted immigration—a “‘surplus” of labor. 

The Iron Age’s article drives home the truth that organized labor must 
not rest on its oars in the immigration fight. Steel and other big interests 
are “up and doing” every minute, never losing an opportunity to work 
for the “liberalization,” as they term it, of the immigration laws. Labor must 
be equally vigilant. Knowing that its present stand on immigration is for 
the best interests of the workers, as well as the nation as a whole, as the con- 
vening of the new Congress approaches, labor must renew its determination 
never to relax for a moment its opposition to unrestricted immigration. 
Whether by immigration or any other scheme the toiling masses of America 
must not be crushed or swamped. 





There is no limit to the claims that the antagonists of labor are willing to 
oni make. The Associated Employers of Indianapolis made 
VOUS FALsiFier ‘U¢ Claim that Indianapolis was the most pronouncedly 

‘ open shop” city in the country. The American Federation 
of Labor disproved this claim in its entirety in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
for July, 1923, and it has not been repeated for some months. 

Manufacturers Record, published in Baltimore, in its issue dated Septem- 
ber 6, comes forward now to suggest that Los Angeles is the leading “open 
shop” city in the country. 

This is not the first time Manufacturers Record has indulged itself in 
loose talk regarding the trade union movement. The hostility of this pub- 
lication has been shown on other occasions and it has not always been pos- 
sible to escape the thought that truth was a secondary consideration. 

Los Angeles is and has been for years a city of phenomenal growth. 
There are reasons for this over which the employers of Los Angeles have 
no control. The city has been favored by nature with a most wonderful 
climate, its geographical position is tremendously in its.favor and it has at 
its door a harbor which, with the opening of the Panama Canal, became a 
most potent force in its upbuilding. 

Los Angeles has been almost since the days of its infancy a Mecca for 
travelers from the east and a haven of refuge for those who, with the coming 
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of economic independence, have desired to escape the more severe climates 
of the eastern and northern portions of the country. 

No other city in the world has been more persistent or more successful 
in advertising its merits. This has been a not inconsiderable factor in 
increasing the population of the city. 

Manufacturers Record perpetrates the following amazing distortion: 

The growth of Los Angeles, due not only to the non-union labor and Open Shop 
conditions, but to the courage of the people who dared to meet the threats and illegal 
activities of union labor leaders and fight to a finish, has been one of the marvels of 
the world. In 1900 its population was 102,000. Now it is estimated at anywhere from 

800,000 to 1,250,000; and it is claimed that 50,000 visitors and tourists arrive in Los 
Angeles every day. 

The first fact that will be apparent to those who have any knowledge 
of industrial conditions in Los Angeles is that the trade" unions are im- 
measurably stronger in that city now than they were ten years ago. The 
truth is that the growth of trade unionism in Los Angeles has approximately 
kept pace with the growth of population. 

Trade unionism has been gaining steadily and rapidly in Los Angeles 
during the last ten years and that city is the better for it. 

Manufacturers Record speaks of threats and illegal activities. This is a 
libelous slur on faithful, law abiding men and women whose civic pride 
has been a tremendous factor in the progress of a beautiful and progressive 
municipality. There are courts which are charged with the duty of punish- 
ing illegal activities and it may be said that the courts of Los Angeles have 
found the trade unionists of that city high in good citizenship and obedience 
to law. No other group in the citizenship has been more faithful in all of 
the obligations of citizenship. 

This is true of San Francisco as well, and of all other cities. Manu- 
facturers Record speaks of San Francisco as a city that is destroying the 
unions. Manufacturers Record fails to mention the fact that organized 
employers of San Francisco are at present under the scrutiny of. the De- 
partment of Justice and that prosecutions have been begun against these 
manufacturers upon the charge of illegal practices. 

Union labor in San Francisco has contributed to the well-being of that 
city to a greater extent than can be estimated. After the great fire union 
labor contributed its full share to the amazing rapidity of the rebuilding 
operations which astounded the whole world. That remarkable recovery 
from disaster was an achievement to the credit of union labor as well as 
to any other factor in San Francisco citizenship. The most extensive and 
beautiful world exposition ever created was the one held in San Francisco, 


and it was brought into being entirely by union labor. San Francisco’s 
pride in this work of art and utility was unbounded. The success of the 
undertaking was to no mean degree due to the skill of the trade union 
mechanics employed. 

Manufacturers Record is a blind and bigoted organ of union-hating 
reactionary interests. It can see nothing except through the eyes of hate 
and greed. But employers are poorly served, if they are served at all, by 
such biased utterances. .Somehow, they should know, the truth will find 
its champion and justice will find its way to action and triumph. 





Heading West 


By Cuester M. Wricat 


west is the cynosure of all eyes. So far as things domestic are true this is largely 


a who habitually picture things in wreaths of words would say today that the 


the case, but in world affairs the comparatively sane and progressive west divides 


attention with the turbulent and crazy east. 


East and west are comparative terms, and even though “never the twain shall meet,” 
what is east of one spot is likewise always west of another. 


The traveler may sail west from our Pacific coast to reach the far east. 


And so it 


goes. East from New York are the countries of western Europe. Even the compass is a 


fickle jade. 


* 


The “Simple People” 
of the “Open Spaces” 


HO was there that didn’t read the daily 

stories of the nation’s sorrow as the 

funeral train of the late president sped 
eastward? 

With its drapings of black this commonplace 
engine and the common place cars behind it seemed 
to step into another character. The train rolled 
on heavy wheels, dispirited, under a burden of 
woe. 

Newspaper chroniclers rode with the train, 
—— the nation of the progress made each 

depiciting the roadside scenes. 

‘hey wrote well and with feeling, as was fitting. 
But one note that ran throughout their accounts 
as they dropped down the eastern slope of the 
Rocky mountains and crossed the great mid- 
western plains must have left its impress upon 
many minds. The dispatches spoke always of 
the sorrow of the “simple people” of the great 
rural stretches. These “simple people” were the 
more heart-broken because of their simpleness, 
it seemed. Or else they were heart-broken in 
spite of it. 

What is there about the American farming 
population that justifies or excuses this recurring 
use of the word “simple”? In what manner 
are they “simple’? By what token are they 
known for “simpleness”? The manner on which 
the adjective is used makes the corresponding 
noun “simpleness” and not “simplicity.” 

The correspondents were mainly from the cities 
of the east. They are sophisticated in the sense 
that they know the ways and the tricks of urban 
life and of urban populations. But they would 
be more than simple if confronted with the com- 
plexities and temperament of clay ground after a 
rain, or with the refractory possibilities of a hay 
loft in the early days of July. 

The farmer know his tools and he knows his 
life. Frequently he is a sage of great depth where 
the philosophies of life are concerned. He knows, 
too, the signs of the sky which so many urban 
dwellers seldom see in its full sweep and grandeur. 
He knows the secrets. of the soil and the beauty 
of growing things. He knows hardship and de- 
privation and far beyond the man of the city 
does he understand the worth of self-imposed 
restriction and order. 

One does not mark himself down as simple merely 


* 


~ 


because 5 does not follow the customs and the 
manner of places where he has not been. This 
recurring description of the “simple folk” of the 


prairies was a misplaced note of simpering in what 
was otherwise a dignified orchestration of lament. 
> 


Mr. Ford May Change 
His Views on Unions 


ENRY FORD, whom some will recall as 
the manufacturer of a contraption used 
with more or less abandon by the populace, 

recently uttered some archaic views about unions. 
He said something to the effect that they were 
excellent institutions for interfering with work. 

Now that is the view-point of pure ignorance. 
It is such unadulterated ignoramce—the very 
essence of vacuity—that many will conclude that 
Ford is hopeless in that respect. 

But be of good cheer. Ford does change his 
mind. He has just changed his mind in one most 
important respect and it is going to cost him a 
lot of money, though he expects good returns, to 
be sure. 

There was a time, and it was not so long ago, 
when Ford viewed advertising just as he now views 
unions. It was sheer waste, used only by the gulli- 
ble and the unwise. 

During the coming year Ford will be the most 
extensive advertiser in America. He will spend, 
so it is reported, some $15,000,000. Thus he will 
crowd the Victor Talking Machine Company 
out of first place. 

Thus, the man who not long ago denounced 
advertising privately and publicly as a waste and 
a nuisance, changes his mind and plunges in beyond 
all hitherto charted depths. _ 

Ford can change his mind. He can learn. 
Facts do make their impression after a time. 
Ford may yet learn the truth about trade unionism, 
which will be a good thing for him and for the 
country. 

* * 
A Bit of History Which 
Should Interest Many 


T MAY be opportune to relate some facts about 

I the Victor Talking Machine Company, since 
it has come into the discussion. The late and 
unlamented unemployment crisis didn’t bother 
this company. 


This has ‘nothing to do with the company’s 
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employment policy, be that what it may. But 
it does show that a company’s marketing ability 
and its ability to find out who wants what it sells 
and to form a connection, has much to do with 
employment. Management needs brains, from 
raw material to ledger entry. 

During the whole unemployment period the 
Victor company went on making talking machines, 
with full time employment for its entire force 
throughout the whole depression. And that was 
something of an achievement when 5,000,000 
workers couldn’t find even a ghost of a payroll 
connection. 

The Victor Company kept its advertising cam- 
paign going full blast—it spends something like 
$6,000,000 a year. It scratched its head, figu- 
ratively, and looked for new buyers. It "didn’t 
pull a a face and call the battle lost. It not 
only made talking machines talk; it made them 
move. ‘This it did on a depressed market. 

One bit of ingenuity was to personally canvass 
fire houses. Reasoning was: firemen have a lot 
of free time in the fire house; talking machines 
would amuse men during idle hours. The idea 
worked. Other similar ideas worked. Result: 
Full time work for workers. 

Maybe many others couldn’t have done like- 
wise. The only point is that management efficiency 
has much to do with industrial stability and many 
wage earners have to suffer for the incompetence 
of those by whom they are employed. Workers 
have a valid right to good industrial management; 
and somehow, some day, they will find a way to 
insure and protect themselves against the risks 
of incompetent management. | 


A Socialist Daily Goes 
Into Queer But Alien Hands 


LL who are interested in the matter of who 
controls their sources of information will 
be interested in what has just happened to 

the New York Call, long owned by the socialists 
and conducted as a party organ. 

It has been taken over by a combination that is 
paradosical in its make-up, to say the least. 

The Cali has passed under an ownership com- 
posed of some A. F. of L. unions, including the 
powerful International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, and some hostile organizations, including 
the seceding organization in the garment trades. 
The Garland fund joins the circle by giving $40,000 
to the new publishing corporation. 

The Rev. Norman Thomas is the new editor. 
This is evidently the work of the Garland fund. 
The connection of Evans Clark and Heber Blanken- 
horn ,with the reorganized Call is also evidently the 
work of the Garland fund. It is too early to judge 
by accomplishment, but the indication thus furnished 
is that the Garland fund, with its $40,000 contribu- 
tion, is going to sing with a big, strong voice in the 
new chorus, 

One of the directors of the Garland fund is W. Z. 
Foster, who tries to create the impression that he 
eats nothing but raw meat. Another is Roger 
Baldwin, also director of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, which likes to puddle around 
dilettante fashion, in pools of social turbulence, 
mostly where it is neither wanted nor needed and 
where it only makes more tubulence. 
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The interests which will now seek to reconcile 
themselves within the Cali management are num- 
erous. ‘They might be listed somewhat as fol- 
lows: Loyalty to the American Federation of 
Labor; hatred of the American Federation of 
Labor; parlor bolshevism; pacifism; open, active 
pro-sovietism; anti-sovietism; socialism; anti-so- 
cialism; boring-from-withinism; political ‘partyism. 
There may be more, but the list is long enough. 

A. F. of L. unions will meet with those whose 
greatest desire is to destroy the A. F. of L. They 
will meet with visionaries who want something new 
everyday and wouldn’t be happy if they had it. 
They will meet with the elect of the radical super- 
intellegentsia. 

Altogether it ought to be a happly family group. 
It would be a pleasure to complete the picture 
by donating one of those dear old parlor mottoes: 
“God bless our happy home.” 

The little detail of determining news and edi- 
torial policy will present no obstacle at all to a 
group in which there is so much natural affinity, 
so much intellectual integrity and so much mental, 
spiritual fand practical unity. The harmony of 
the past will be nothing when compared to the 
sweet music that is to come. 

Nature is wonderful beyond dreams—human 
nature, especially. ares 


American “Pancha” Lands on) 
European Lecture Fiends} 


YEAR ago European lecturers were getting 
ready to glean rich harvests in American 
lecture halls. They were getting their 
advance publicity ready: for the big clean-up. 

During the winter season the high-brows of 
Europe literally flocked to our shores. They 
came singly, in flocks, droves, and shoals. Eng- 
land reaped the biggest portion of the harvest 
because of the ease with which English thinkers 
think they are understood in America, since the 
two countries have much the same language. 

But Americans were quick to see the fame and 
profit to be had in the business of lecturing in 
America about Europe, or for that matter, lecturing 
in America about America from selected European 
points of view. 

So the American exodus to Europe began good 
and early in preparation for the fall and winter 
season of this year. These Americans figured, 
no doubt, that a returning American would be as 
good an attraction as a freshly arrived European. 

Any American who can get enough publicity on 
his departure for Europe, who can announce loudly 
enough his intention to make thorough first-hand 
investigations of everything from the Einstein 
theory of relativity to the relation between Greek 
industrial discontent and American boot black 
stands, can be fairly sure of a couple of columns in 
the metropolitan press on his return, with resulting 
lecture dates and political prominence. He can 
be doubly sure of all this if he announces on his 
departure that he is going to make a special study 
of the bolshevik in his native haunts. 

The traveler need spend no more than an hour 
or two in England, a couple of days on the boule- 
vards of Paris, perhaps an afternoon looking over 
the ruins of the coliseum and other things at Rome, 
and a stopover between trains in Berlin on his way 
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to the habitat of the Soviets. He will cross Poland 
and roll on to Moscow where he will wait over 
between the incoming propaganda guest train and 
the out-going one, meanwhile chatting idly for a 
moment or two with some of the well known bol- 
shevik haters like Radek or Trotsky. Then he 
may go straight to the first America-bound steamer, 
a seasoned student of world affairs as they are 
seen where they live and grow most luxuriantly. 
This winter there probably won’t be so many 
Europeans coming to tell us éverything in the 
world. The game was too good. American punch has 
spoiled it for the Europeans. American punch will 
demand that Americans patronize home talent. 
ssmen, senators, writers, editors, pro- 
fessional lecturers—these and others by the score, 
have “‘been and seen’’ and are ready to let America 
know the full, blinding truth. There will be 
sympathetic interpretations, sonorous declarations, 
ponderous asservations and red hot fighting 
orations—and we'll learn about Europe from 
them. Congress will get an ear full. The lyceum 
audiences will get an ear full. Newspaper readers 
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will get an ear full, political audiences will get 
an ear full—we’ll all get an ear full—and the bitter 
truth is that it will all be fearful. But can we 
blame the hectic travelers when it’s got so that 
anybody with three weeks and the price of a round 
trip ticket to spare can become a recognized ay- 
thority on international affairs? 

* *¢ & 


The Leaves Are Turning 
Brown; Time Moves on 


E REACH the autumn season. The 
fields are brown and the leaves are striped 
with gold. The fruits and the grains of 

summer have been harvested and winter comes, 

The majesty of nature’s forces is tremendous. 
Always there is the same familiar rythm, the same 
great throb in the mighty symphony. But always 
there is a changing detail, new minor chords and 
over-tones. No two autumns are alike, though 
always they are autumns. 

Contemplate these things, amid the welter of 
human woes and crimes. 





WORK! A SONG OF TRIUMPH 


Work! 
Thank God for the might of it, 
The ardor, the urge, the deight of it— 
Work that springs from the heart’s deSire, 
Setting the soul and the brain on fire. 
Oh, what is so good as the heat of it, 
And what is so glad as the beai of it, 
And what is so kind as the stern command 
Challenging brain and heart and hand? 


Work! 


Work! 

Thank God for the pride of it, 

For the beautiful, conquering tide of it, 
Sweeping the life in its furious flood, 
Thrilling the arteries, cleansing the blood, 
Mastering stupor and dull despair, 
Moving the dreamer to do and dare. 
Oh, what is so good as the urge of it, 
And what is so good as the surge of it, 
And what is so strong as the summons deep 
Rousing the torpid soul from sleep? 


Thank God for the place of it, 

For the terrible, keen, swift race of it; 
Fiery steeds in full control, 

Nostrils aquiver to greet the goal, 
Work, the power that drives behind, 
Guiding the purposes, taming the mind, 
Holding the runaway wishes back, 
Reigning the will to one steadying track, 
Speeding the energies faster, faster, 
Triumphing over disaster. 

Oh, what is so good as the pain of it, 
And what is so great as the gain of it, 
And what is so kind as the cruel goad 
Forcing us on through the rugged road? 


Work! 


Thank God for the swing of it, 

For the clamoring, hammering ring of it; 
Passion of labor daily hurled 

On the mighty anvils of the world. 

Oh, what is so fierce as the flame of it, 
And what is so huge as the aim of it, 
Thundering on through dearth and doubt, 
Calling the plan of the Maker out; 

Work, the Titan; Work, the friend, 
Shaping the earth to a glorious end; 
Draining the swamps and blasting the hills, 
Doing whatever the spirit wills, 

Rending a continent apart 

To answer the dream of the Master heart. 
Thank God for a world where none may shirk, 
Thank God for the splendor of work. 


— Angela Morgan. 





A Message From Chicago 


N AN open letter addressed to all state federations of labor, city central 

bodies and local unions of America, President John Fitzpatrick and 

Secretary Edward N. Nockels of the Chicago Federation of Labor 
informed the trade unionists of America that they are in no way responsible 
for propaganda material which has been circulated in various quarters, 
attacking the American Federation of Labor, its officers and its policies. 
The letter is of such general interest and importance that it is published 
herewith in full, as follows: 
To Organised Labor, State Federations of Labor, City Central Bodies and 

Local Unions. 

GREETINGS: During the recent past, circulars, apparently designed to 
create the impression that the Chicago Federation of Labor is promoting a 
so-called “‘amalgamation” scheme, have been received by various organi- 
zations. In some instances an effort is being made to create the impression 
that the Chicago Federation of Labor is not in harmony with the trade 
union movement as represented by the American Federation of Labor and 
its affiliated national and international unions, state federations of labor, 
city central bodies and local unions. We believe it our duty, therefore, to 
inform you that the Chicago Federation of Labor is not responsible for 
the circulars referred to and has not authorized the use of its name in connection 
therewith. ' 

In order that you may be fully advised concerning our attitude regarding 
the so-called “‘amalgamation” resolution, or “program,” we submit the 
following frank statement of facts: Nearly a year and a half ago, at one of 
the regular meetings of the Chicago Federation of Labor, March 19, 1922, 
a resolution was adopted referring to attacks being made upon the trade 
union movement by reactionary interests and requesting the American 
Federation of Labor to call a conference of national and international unions 
to consider the question of amalgamation. It was our position then, as 
it is now, that the question can only be finally determined by the American 
Federation of Labor. The resolution was accordingly sent to President 
Gompers and was given consideration by the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor. The Executive Council decided against the 
conference proposal, pointing out that the time for the annual convention 
was then near at hand. The Chicago Federation of Labor took no further 
action. 

At the Cincinnati convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
in June, 1922, resolutions similar to that which had been adopted in Chicago 
were introduced and referred to the committee on organization which 
committee recommended non-concurrence for the reason that the “subject 
matter,” that is to say the means of a closer cooperation and affiliation, 
“is already in effect through the various departments of the American 
Federation of Labor.” ‘The recommendations of the committee were 
adopted by the convention. There the matter ended, so far as we are 
concerned. 


In the meantime, nowever, a controversy had arisen as to the meaning 
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and purpose of, the original resolution. The Chicago Federation of Labor, 
as we understand its action, had purposed merely to present the question 
for discussion and final determination by the American Federation of Labor. 
Much to our surprise and chagrin, it was insisted, in some quarters, that 
by its action the Chicago Federation of Labor had undertaken to pass final 
judgment upon a matter which could only be determined by the American 
Federation of Labor and its affiliated national and international unions 
and that, since the American Federation of Labor convention did not forth- 
with adopt the resolution, we therefore must necessarily be in opposition to 
all the principles and policies of the parent body under whose charter we 
operate. That, of course, is sheer nonsense. 

Here is the whole matter in a nut shell: The Chicago Federation of Labor 
requested the American Federation of Labor to consider the subject matter 
of a resolution. This the American Federation of Labor did, first at a 
meeting of the Executive Council and finally at the Cincinnati convention. 
Thereupon the whole matter was closed having been passed upon by the 
parent body. 

We regard it as extremely unfortunate that the name of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor continues to be used by individuals and organizations, 
over which we have no control, in such a way as to create the impression 
that our central body continues to urge its adoption by local unions and 
central bodies and state federations notwithstanding the action of the 
Cincinnati convention. We repeat, with emphasis, that the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor is not responsible for the action of such individuals and 
organizations. 

One of the leading errorsin recent circulars on this subject is the claim 
that the resolution of the Chicago Federation of Labor was defeated at 
the annual convention of the Illinois State Federation of Labor held 
in October, 1922, thus giving the impression that there is lack of harmony 
between the Chicago Federation of Labor and the Illinois State Federation 
of Labor. The truth is that the so-called “amalgamation” resolution which 
was defeated in the convention of the Illinois State Federation of Labor 
was not introduced by any representative of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor. We repeat again, that when the Cincinnati convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, took place in June, 1922, the matter was 
brought to a close in so far as we were concerned and since then no officer 
or other accredited representative of the Chicago Federation of Labor has 
suggested its further discussion. We resent the implication that we are in 
any way antagonistic to the American Federation of Labor or to President 
Samuel Gompers. 

The best interests of our movement unquestionably demand the pro- 
motion of harmony and good will throughout its various sections. We 
have work enough ahead to combat the vicious assaults upon our movement 
and we have neither time nor the energy to spare for useless quarreling and 
bickering within our ranks. Internal dissension can only serve to divide 
us. Thus do the enemies of labor desire to have us divided. 

The development of closer affiliation, mutual aid and cooperation 


f 
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within the trade union movement, depends entirely upon the degree to 
which we can promote harmony, good will, loyalty, tolerance and the con- 
fidence that comes only from mutual respect. Willingness to apply the 
principles of mutual aid can not be brought about by compulsion. It can 
come only through a free will offering in which all of whom take part act 
voluntarily. The substance is in the spirit developed and not in the forms, 


which are mere shadows. 
Yours fraternally, 


Joun Frirzpatricx, President, 
E. N. Nockets, Secretary, 
Chicago Federation of Labor. 


P. S. It is necessary to add that the Chicago Federation of Labor is 
not connected in any way either directly or through any of its officials with 


the so-called “Trade Union Educational League.” 
J. F. 


E. N. 





Book Reviews 


BUSINESS CYCLES AND UNEMPLOYMENT, Report and Recommen- 
dations of a Committee of the President’s Conference on Unemploy- 
ment—McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York 


O OF THE most important books on economics is the report of 


the committee on business cycles and unemployment appointed 

by Secretary Hoover to consider the problem which the President's 
Unemployment Conference found to be of fundamental importance in plans 
to eliminate irregular employment. The committee secured the coopera- 
tion of the National Bureau of Economic Research in studying the field 
upon which it was to report. The experts of the country joined with the 
bureau to produce the most authoritative, comprehensive presentation of 
the problem yet presented. The findings of these experts are now available 
in book form and ought to be in the group of reference books on the desk of 
every union executive. The material is of such importance that rather than. 
merely reviewing the book it seems best to make available for all in the 
labor movement the essential features chapter by chapter. 

Chapter I, by Wesley C. Mitchell, director of the bureau, is an analysis 
of the Business Cycle. Since the mass of unemployed in periods of business 
depression are workers “laid off” because industries were losing money, 
the study begins by looking into the processes that every few years throws 
business into confusion. Recorded “‘crises’”’ are listed for the following years: 
1812, 1818, 1825, 1837, 1847, 1857, 1873, 1884, 1890, 1903, 1907, 1910, 1913, 
1920. Dr. Mitchell points out that periods between crises have differed 
greatly in length, and that differences between crises are more conspicuous 
than similarities. This accounts for the general thought that crises were 
abnormal events brought on by some foolish blunder either of the public 


or the government. 
Longer experience, better records and statistical data and wider knowl- 
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edge of business in other countries leads to the view that the normal condi- 
tion of business is not static but constantly change and thus Dr. Mitchell 
finds that the recurring crises are part of the continually changing state of 
business—a normal transition instead of an abnormal or outside interruption. 
He describes the transition thus: A crisis is expected to be followed by a 
depression, the depression by a revival, the revival by prosperity, and pros- 
perity by a new crisis. 

Sometimes the crisis is a mild recession of business activity as in 1910 and 1913; 
sometimes it degenerates into a panic as in 1873, 1893, and 1907. Sometimes the 
depression is interrupted by an abortive revival as in 1895; sometimes it ‘s intensified 
by financial pressure as in 1896 and 1914. Sometimes the depression is brief and 
severe as in 1908; sometimes it is brief and mild as in 1911; sometimes it is both long 
and severe as in 1874-1878. Revivals usually develop into full-fledged prosperity, 
but there are exceptions like that of 1895. Prosperity may reach a high pitch as in 
1906-1907 and 1916-1917, or may remain moderate until overtaken by a mild crisis 
as in 1913, or by a severe panic as in 1893. 

These differences among business cycles arise from the fact that the business 
situation at any given moment is the net resultant of a complex of forces among which 
the rhythm of business activity is only one. Harvest conditions, domestic politics, 
changes in monetary and banking systems, international relations, the making of 
war or of peace, the discovery of new industrial methods or resources, and a thousand 
other matters all affect the prospects of profits favorably or adversely and therefore 
tend to quicken or to slacken the pace of business. The fact that the rhythm of business 
activity can be traced in the net resultants produced by these many factors argues 
that it is one of the most constantly acting, and probably one of the most powerful, 
factors among them. 


Though simple enough when viewed in this way, it is a most complex 
problem when one seeks to make practical use of the theory which must 
be done if wage earners are to benefit by utilizing to eliminate ir- 
regular employment by controlling industrial development instead of being 
victims of the forces that produce crises. As Dr. Mitchell points out: ‘“‘Every- 
thing from rainfall to politics which affects business exerts its influence by 
affecting this crucial factor—the prospect of profits.” 

The rhythm of business runs now fast, now slow, but it is a continuous 
current that is the product of the past and controls the future. Thus a de- 
pression surely produces conditions which stimulate business activity. 

A period of depression produces after a time certain conditions which favor an 
increase of business activity. Among these conditions are a level of prices low in com- 
parison with the prices of prosperous times, drastic reductions in the cost of doing 
business, narrow margins of profit, ample bank reserves, and a conservative policy 
in capitalizing business enterprises and in granting credits. 

These conditions are accompanied by increasing volume of purchases— 
the recovery becomes cumulative, business becomes more optimistic. Good 
harvests will over-rate the climb toward prosperity or political uncertainties 
retard. Price levels lag behind. This brings a rush of orders. 

The following description of the upward swing is very suggestive in 
indicating what each labor official should watch in studying industrial con- 
ditions in the development of union activities: 

Like the increase in the physical volume of business, the rise of prices spreads 
rapidly; for every advance of quotations puts pressure upon someone to recoup him- 
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self by making a compensatory advance in the prices of what he has to sell. The re- 
sulting changes in prices are far from even, not only as between different commodities, 
but also as between different parts of the system of prices. In most but not all cases, 
retail prices lag behind wholesale, the prices of staple consumers’ behind the prices of staple 
producers’ goods, and the prices of finished products behind the prices of raw materials. 
Among raw materials, the prices of mineral products reflect the changed business conditions 
more regularly than do the prices of raw animal, farm, or forest products. Wages rise some- 
times more promptly, but nearly always in less degree than wholesale prices; discount rates 
rise sometimes more slowly than commodities and sometimes more rapidly; interest 
rates on long loans move sluggishly in the early stages of revival, while the prices of 
stocks—particularly of common stocks—generally precede and exceed commodity 
prices on the rise. The causes of these differences in the promptness and the energy 
with which various classes of prices respond to the stimulus of business activity are found 
partly in differences of organization among the markets for commodities, labor, loans, 
and securities; partly in the technical circumstances affecting the relative demand for 
and supply of these several classes of goods; and partly in the adjusting of selling prices 
to changes in the aggregate of buying prices which a business enterprise pays, rather 
than to changes in the prices of the particular goods bought for resale. 

The characteristics of the period are increased in physical volume of 
trade rising prices and optimism or increased investments. Prosperity breeds 
conditions which become cumulative and bring the swing downward to de- 
pression. Among these stresses are: 

(1) Gradual increases in the costs of doing business as found in in- 
terest, rent, salaries, wages, replacement of equipment. The limit of profit- 
able expansion, higher prices of raw: materils. 

(2) Accumulating tension of investments and money markets pro- 
ducing—‘“‘buyers”’ market. Supply of funds is limited by bankers’ reserves 
held against expanding liabilities. Tension in bond’ and money market 
discourages new undertakings and brings contraction of business enter- 
prises and develops rapidly first in facteries producing industrial equip- 
ment—tools, machines, plants and the materials from which such equip- 
ment is made—ranging from lumber and cement to copper and steel. 

Finally falling off in future orders becomes general. Dr. Mitchell 
points out: 


As prosperity approaches its height, then’, a sharp contract develops between the 
business prospects of different enterprises. Many, probably the majority, are making 
more money than at any previous stage of the business cycle. But an important 
minority, at least, face the prospect of declining profits. 


Conditions of prosperity have created wage credits, which eventually 
require liquidation. The crisis follows and then depression. 

If the most drastic features of the crisis can be averted the problems of 
the depression are less formidable and the period shorter—and a beginning 
has been made in the problem of reducing irregularity in employment for 
industrial workers. The problem then is to develop control of industrial 
currents that will minimize or avert crises and unwholesome “prosperity.” 
By cutting off the crest and the valley of the curve, the tide of production, 
hence employment becomes more regular. The first step in this direction is 
to get the facts of the business cycle and we hope this summary will lead 
to a study of chapter I of its bock. 
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TURKEY, THE GREAT POWERS, AND THE BAGDAD RAILWAY. 
By Edward M. Earle, Macmillan Co., New York 


CAREFULLY developed account of the undertaking, interpretating 
A its economic, political, military implications. 

The story of the railroad to Bagdad is one to stir the imagination 
in the mingling of the new and the old—the locomotive to replace the camel 
in the desert. All of German culture and imperialism were involved in the 
new Drang nach Osten and the reopening of the mediaeval trade route created 
areas of international rivalry, heightened existing international rivalries 
and widened the gulf of suspicion and hate already hindering cordial rela- 
tionships between the peoples of Europe and the peoples of Asia. ‘‘Economic 
rivalries, military alliances, national pride, strategic maneuvers, religious 
fanaticism, racial prejudices, secret diplomacy, predatory imperialism— 
these and other formidable obstacles blocked the road to peaceful progress 
and promoted wars and rumors of wars.” 

After the ‘Berlin to Bagdad” project became an imperial undertaking, 
due to a change in Great Britain’s foreign policy, “the Germans found 
themselves facing a powerful diplomatic obstacle to the construction of 
the Bagdad Railway. Here was another instance, in their minds, of the 
‘encirclement’ of Germany by a hostile coalition—an ‘encirclement’ not 
only on the continent, but in a German sphere of imperial interest as well. 
A conspicuous German oriental scholar said that the attitude of the other 
European powers toward the Bagdad Railway was the best proof of their 
enmity ‘toward Germany. ‘Every single kilometre had to be fought for 
against the unyielding opposition of Great Britain, Russia, and France, 
who desired to frustrate any increase in the power of Turkey. Great Britain 
led and organized this opposition because she feared that India and Egypt 
were threatened by the Bagdad Railway.’ If one wishes to understand 
the diplomatic history of the war, ‘he needs only to study the struggle for 
the Bagdad Railway—he will find a laboratory full of rich materials.’ Here 
was the tragedy of the Bagdad Railway—it was one of a number of imperial 
enterprises which together constituted a principal cause of the greatest 

p 


war of modern times! 
The books ends with reference to the possible implications of the Chester 


concessions and is a significant contribution to the understanding of in- 
ternational currents. 

HEALTH SERVICE IN INDUSTRY: By W. Irving Clark—By Macmillan 
Co., New York 

A NY LABOR union that is interested in organization to maintain 





health in industry will find helpful information in this book. From 
methods now in actual use Dr. Clark develops a short plan of ad- 


ministration. 
The medical or health department as he outlines it, is part of its service 


division for employes and includes: 
(a) Medical Service. 
(b) Surgical Service. 
(c) Dental Service. 
(d) Nursing Service. 
(e) Safety Service. 
(f) Sanitation Service. 
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These groups of stockholders illustrate the rapid growth in ownership of the Bell System. 


A Community of Owners Nation-wide 


“Who owns the company?” 
“What is behind it?” These ques- 
tions are asked in appraising the 
soundness of a business and in de- 
termining its aims. 

The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company is owned by 
more than 270,000 people living in 
every state in the Union. Could 
the stockholders of the Bell System 
be gathered to one place, they 
would equal the population of a 
city about the size of Providence 
or Denver. 

They constitute a representative 
cross-section of American citizen- 
ship. Among them, of course, are 
bankers and men of large affairs; 


for the idea of ownership in the 
Bell System appeals to sound busi- 
ness judgment and a trained sense 
of values. 

In this community of owners are 
the average man and woman, the 
storekeeper, the clerk, the salesman, 
the professional man, the farmer 
and the housewife—users of the 
telephone who with their savings 
have purchased a share in its own- 
ership. The average individual 
holding is but twenty-six shares. 

No institution is more popularly 
owned than the Bell System, none 
has its shares distributed more 
widely. In the truest sense it is 
owned by those it serves. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


% 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 
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The health aspect of the following services is indicated by designating 
them as adjuncts to the health supervision: 

(a) Employment Service. 

(b) Restaurant Service. 

(c) Recreation Service. 

(d) Welfare Service. 

(e) Insurance Service. 

(f) Banking and Loan Service. 

(g) Housing and Community Service. 


A suggested organization of medical department for a larger factory 
has three divisions with the following functions: 


The function of the health section is to preserve the health of the worker, to treat 
cases of accident and to prevent, diagnose and, to a certain extent, treat cases of 
sickness. 

The function of the sanitation section is to provide and maintain the highest type 
of sanitation in the factory, cooperating in this with the engineer of the plant. 

The function of the visiting nurse section is to visit, advise and assist the worker 
in his home, especially in case of sickness to himself or his family. 


The functions of the health department are thus specified: 

1. The physical examination of all applicants for positions in the factory. 

2. The reexamination of all employes transferred from one department to another. 
3. The periodic examination of workers employed in departments where there is a 


health hazard. 
4. A periodic examination of all workers who have physical defects needing following 


up. 
5. The placing of physically defective workmen in departments where the work will 


not prove injurious. ; 
6. The diagnosis and, in certain cases, the treatment of workers applying to the 


dispensary for medical care. 
7. Cooperation where possible with the family physician of sick and defective 


employes. 
-. Diagnosis and treatment of workers injured during employment. 
9. Diagnosis and in some cases treatment of workers having surgical conditions 


not the result of employment. 
10. Spreading health publicity by lectures, leaflets and similar publications. 


The key to this work is the periodic physical examination which has 
for its first object the determination of the employes’ physical fitness for 


the work and should be continued as follows: 


Such an examination should be made as a routine twice a year; and at each examina- 
tion a record should be made showing the patient’s condition. The doctor should take 
enough time to discuss with the patient his findings, and to give advice as to how the 
patient may maintain himself in good condition. If the patient has confidence in the 
doctor and medical service, and the symptoms which mean beginning trouble have been 
thoroughly explained to him, he will present himself for examination long before there 


are any real signs of breaking down. 

The chapter on Factory Dispensaries is practical and specific. Of special 
importance is the suggestion for medical supervision for small factories 
through a centralized dispensary—a method much used in the middle west. 

The central dispensary is conducted by a group of doctors, Someone is always 

on duty and there are also nurses in attendance. A doctor is sent daily to each of the 
subscribing plants, supplementing the work of the full-time nurse or trained assistant, 
and carrying out the duties outlined for the physician by the first plan. When such a 
group of physicians includes specialists and the work is carried on in a careful and scien- 
tific way there is no better methed by which the small factory can supply its medical 
needs intelligently than by subscribing to such a service. Though theoretically such 
a service should be linked with a central employment office which would employ for a 
group of factories, such a central employment office is seldom found. If these two 
services were grouped it would be possible for the small factory to receive almost as 
good a form of service as the large factory is now receiving from its own staff. 


This small volume is commended to workers who wish to find better 
ways of safeguarding health in industry. 
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What’s in your telephone 


This picture taken ‘‘behind the 
scenes,” gives some idea of the 
complexity of your telephone. 

To select the raw materials and 
refine them, to produce from 
them the finely-wrought coils and 
contacts and diaphragms, to as- 
semble the many parts into a 
smooth-working and long-lasting 
telephone—all this calls for a 
manufacturing skill of high order. 

Western Electric telephones are 
the product of fifty-four years’ 
manufacturing experience. 


Western Electric 


Since 1869 Makers of Electrical Equipment 


No. 4 of @ series 
on raw materials. 


» 


ALUMINUM 
Diaphragm for 
transmitter. x 


\ 


SILK 
In covering on 
receiver and 
extension cords. 





IRON | 


Magnet struc- 
ture. Terminal 
and base plate, 
clamp. and 
screws. 


COPPER 

- Coil windings. 
(As brass) re- 
“ceiver termi- 
b nals, screws, |) 
. handle. 








e RUBBER Pr 
Receiver case; 
‘diaphragm cap. 


b 


» WOOL 
j Felt pad at base 
“of telephone. 


x 








“ik 














FLAX 
In linen pa- 
per in trans- 
mitter button. 


ee 











NICKEL 
Contact springs; 
for plating trans- 
mitter parts. 


fi 





MICA 
Diaphragm in 
transmitter 
button. 


COAL 
Carbon gran- 
ules in trans- 
mitter button. 


SHELLAC 
Used in mouth- 
piece composi- 
tion. 


GOLD 
PLATINUM 
SILVER 
Contact metal 
for contact 
points in springs. 


COTTON 
In covering’ on 
transmitter 
cords. 


ZINC 
In contact 
springs and all, 
brass parts, 3 


ASPHALT - 
One of the 3 
side finish coe 


stituents. : 


a, 


LEAD * = 
In combination 
with tin in sole 
der. 3? 


TIN. 
In ‘all soldered 
joints. (See 
Lead.) ~& 
































WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Laundry Workers 


H. L. Morrison.—In our 74 local unions we now 
have 5,500 members. The state of employment is 
fair and is improving. A union laundry is to be 
established in Los Angeles. Some of our members 
are establishing this union laundry and we have 
good prospects of meeting with some success in 
Los Angeles in the near future. 


Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—In our 38 local unions we have 
2,300 members. As the result of a death in our 
ranks there was expended $1,000. The state of 
employment is fair. 


"Steel and Copper Plate Engravers 


A. Jay Marsh.—In our four local unions there 
are 164 members. The state of employment is 
improving. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers 


J. B. Bowen.—At Redondo Beach, California, 
and Poughkeepsie, New York, new local unions 
were organized. We now have 241 local unions 
with a total membership of 8,000. As the result of 
seven deaths in our ranks there was expended the 
sum of $850. The state of employment is good. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA 


Anniston.—Paul D. Trammell: 

Workers have been laid off at the Anniston Soil 
Pipe Company and at the Emery Foundry. Two 
pipejplants have closed down. Machinists are 
demanding union-labelled goods. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

Members of Typographical Union No. 49 re- 
ceived an increase in wages. Steel mills at Pueblo 
have reduced their working forces. The Moffat 
Tunnel Commission has hired men to start work 
on the tunnel. There is to be a big Labor Day 
celebration and parade. We will also have a mam- 
moth Labor Sunday demonstration at the city 
auditorium. All the cigarmakers are now em- 
ployed, after an idleness of several weeks. The 
demand for union-labelled goods is very brisk at 
this time. City employes are increasing their 


membership. The ordinance that calls for the union 
label on city printing is being enforced. Also, 
there is in force the ordinance calling for a minimum 
wage of $4.00 per day on all city work. Teamsters, 
chauffeurs, truck drivers and helpers are organizing 
a new union. 


CONNECTICUT 


Hartford.—Albert P. Krone: 

Painters, decorators and plumbers and steam- 
fitters’ wages have been raised from $8 a day to $9. 
Workers have been laid off at the Underwood and 
Royal Typewriter Companies, at the rubber works 
and other establishments. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville—David Weinberg: 

Workers have been laid off on the S. A. L. Rail- 
road. Additional building tradesmen have been 
hired. There is an increase in the demand for 
union-labelled goods. The organization of sheet 
and metal workers is under way. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago.—Mary Haney: 

An injunction has been issued against the ladies’ 
garment workers. A new local union of gold leaf 
cutters was recently organized. 

Westville—John Shaffer: 

Our label committee visits the stores in an effort 
to have union-labelled goods handled. A new local 
union of retail clerks has been organized. 


INDIANA 


Elkhart.—I. O. Stephic: 

There has been a decline in wages in all indus- 
trial establishments though not to such a great 
extent. The carpenters’ wages are picking up some. 
The organization of retail clerks and restaurant 
workers is under way. We are working hard to 
get union-labelled products established in all of 
our stores. 

Muncie.—W. M. 

Automobile eae ned foundry employes have 
been laid off. Some building is under way. The 
convention of the Women’s Union Label League 
has stimulated the demand for the union label. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

The Trades and Labor Assembly opposes the 
appointment of Huffman as local postmaster. 
We expect a charter next week from the Inter- 
national Textile Workers’ Union for the recently 
organized hosiery mill employes. 
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LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge.—Ora Page: 

The carpenters now enjoy somewhat improved 
conditions. Building contractors have increased 
their forces as there is quite a lot of construction 
and road work under way. The carpenters are 
taking in many new members. 

Shreveport.—C. A. Winsley: 

Additional employes have been hired in the 
building industry. There is an unprecedented 
building boom here. At each union meeting the 
members are asked to demand union-iabelled goods. 

Portland.—Edward C. Donahue: 

The Northeast Telephone Company has forced 
the operators to join company unions. Everything 

ible is being done to increase the demand 
for union-labelled products. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Quincy.—James F. Edwards: 

We are endeavoring to have the mayor and 
city council pass laws which will forbid city, em- 
ployes from doing work outside their department. 
There have been improvements in conditions 
among the quarry workers. Workers have been 
laid off in the shoe industry. The granite manu- 
facturers have hired additional employes. We 
call on all local unions and at all meetings we ask 
support in our agitation for union-made com- 
modities. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Laurel.—Jolt E. J. Ross: 

Practically all manufacturing industries are 
paying good wages. Additional workers have been 
hired in the lumber mills. The Mississippi State 
Federation of Labor will hold its convention here 
next month. 


NEW YORK 


Jamestown.—H. A. Hartman: 

Workers have been laid off in the furniture and 
textile industries. The erection of a hotel costing 
$1,500,000 is under way and additional building 
tradesmen have been given employment. We 
are agitating for the use of union-labelled goods. 

New Rochelle -—Edw. P. Cotter: 

New work has started on school buildings and 
houses. Recently there have been organized the 
teamsters, chauffeurs and some excavators. 

Syracuse.—H. M. Woodard: 

The workers in building trades are all employed 
and under very good conditions. There has been an 
increase in the wages of plumbers and steam- 
fitters and helpers. Continuous agitation is being 
carried on to promote the use of union-made com- 
modities. 


OHIO 


Findlay.—John F. Bunce: 

The carpenters have been granted a ten per 
cent increase in wages. Workers at the Adams 
Axle Works have been laid off. Much street work 
is under way. There is talk that the Adams plant 
will move to New York State. We are constantly 
demanding union-labelled goods. 





Dutch Boy White-Lead 


‘THs paint is accepted by every- 
one, everywhere, as a standard 
for saving the surface. Dutch Boy 
white-lead is pure white-lead. It 
is a material for the workman who 
wants to do a satisfactory job. It is 
the material for the skilled profes- 
sional painter, rather than the occa- 
sional painter. 

NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State St.; Buffalo, 
116 Oak St.; Chicago, eA yi 18th St; Cincinnati, 659 
Freeman Ave.; Cleveland West SuperiorAve.; St. Louis, 
2 Chesnut St.; San — 485 California St.; Pitts- 
h. National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Ave.; 
P adelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chesnut St. 








Glouster —Dan W. Wallace: 

There is new work for the brick and clay work- 
ers. The Hysilvania Coal Company is trying to 
operate its brick plant on the “open shop” plan. 
Some merchants here are handling union-labelled 
shoes, hats and other clothing. 

Youngstown.—Emest Broennle: 

In some departments in the steel mills there has 
been the enforcement of the eight-hour day, to- 
gether with a 25 per cent wage increase. Forces 
have been increased at the Truscane Steel Works. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia.—John W. Bradley: 

Much building is under way and conditions 
among the building tradesmen are fair. We have a - 
movement started to reorganize the building 
laborers. Unions are regaining their losses and 
taking in new members at nearly every meeting. 
Organizer Richie has organized a local union of 
bakery drivers and draftsmen. The painters are 
holding an organization campaign with good re- 
sults. The Ward Baking Company has locked 
out union bakers. The Friehoffers bakery wagon 
drivers are still on strike. The central labor union 
plans to hold a Labor Day celebration in Point 
Breeze Park. Union-made cigarettes, such as 
the Clown, Arrow, Buckingham and Carolina 
Royal, are being sold at quite a few stores here. 

Phildelphia.—Harry Gifford: 

The Yellow Taxicab Company has thoroughly es- 
tablished an employes’ welfare association. Metal 
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AT BOTH ENDS 


of the country you'll find JAC Green Stamps for 
the working man and his family. 


Ghe Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 














INSIST on WAN-ETA Chocolate Bars and WAN-ETA Cocoa. 


Made Under the Most Sanitary Conditions. 








MASSACHUSETTS CHOCOLATE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 











che UJ NION 
SULPHUR company 





FRASCH BUILDING 
88 Rector Street 
New York 














Polishers’ Local Union No. 90 is on strike against 
the United Mfg. Company, the largest jobbing 
house here, because this firm has broken agreement 
twice. 

Sharon.—David Niven: 

Some iron workers have been laid off. At the 
U. S. Steel and other mills additional employes 
have been hired. The building trades are still 
unable to settle their difficulties. 

Tarentum.—H. P. L. Householder: 

There has recently been organized a building 
trades council of Allegheny Valley and vicinity., 
Everyone is urged to demand union-labelled goods 
when purchasing. There is road construction 
under way. Workers have been laid off at the 
Ford Glass Company and at the Allegheny Plate 


Works. 
RHODE ISLAND 


Valley Falls.—Edw. H. Morris: 

The plumbers have received increase in wages. 
Their present scale is $1.12 Building projects 
are under way. The central labor union is working 
to promote the use of union-labelled goods. 


TENNESSEE 


Jackson.—W. 1. Diffee: 

Our ten-story bank building is progressing nicely 
under union conditions. There is a move on foot 
to get all of the non-affiliated crafts in Jackson 
into the Tennessee State Federation of Labor. 
The M. & O. Railroad and the I. C. C. Railroad 
have laid off some workers. 

Knoxville.—G. J. Hicks: 

Every day new building is starting. A new 
local union, carpenters’ No. 1961, was organized 
at Lenoir City, August 10. 


Memphis.—C. W. Merker: 

A number of large buildings are being started. 
The trades and labor council has a standing com- 
mittee boosting the use of union-labelled goods. 
A new local union of cooks and waiters has been 
organized. 


Nashville—W. C. Birthright: 

Employment in this city is good and most plants 
working. Many new office buildings are going up. 
The Duponts are to work at once on a four million 
dollar silk plant at the old government powder 
plant, the deal being already closed. The building 
industry is in splendid shape. The plumbers have 
union agreements. Some agitation is carried on 
for the use of union labels. A new local union of 
carpenters has been organized. 


TEXAS 


Breckenridge.—Caleb C. Smith: 

Additional workers have been given employ- 
ment at the refineries and oil companies. Through 
the central labor bodies we are urging the use of 
union-made products. A new local union of retail 
clerks has been organized. 


Orange.—E. L. Spaugh: 

Through negotiations with the companies and 
contractors electricians were granted an increase 
of fifty cents per day. Some oil field workers have 
been laid off. The carpenters are working under 
good conditions but are not satisfied with present 
wages. Employment is fairly steady in all crafts. 
Additional workers have been on at the creosote 
plant that is now under construction. Highway 
construction work is under way. A very active 
committee from the trades council is working to 
promote the use of union-labelled goods. 
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San Antonio.—C. F. Russi: 

After a short strike the,plumbers gained an in- 
crease of $1 per day. Thejsum of $2,000,000 will 
be expended in new school building. Agitation 
js being carried on by the Union Label League 
and there is a demand for these goods. 


VERMONT 


Montpelier.—Charles H. Reagan: 

The granite sheds are operating on about half- 
time on account of the low water and lack of power. 
It is earnestly urged that all union members de- 
mand union-labelled goods. 


WASHINGTON 

Kelso.—Frank Keckler: 

A new local union of lathers and plasterers has 
been organized. Workers have been laid off at 
the Long Bell Company. Railroad construction is 
under way. There isa concentrated effort on the 
part of the central labor union to strengthen the 
membership of all local unions. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Clarksburg.—Vito Minutelli: 

A women’s union label league has recently been 
organized. Theythad 42 members but the number 
is increasing daily. A branch charter was obtained 
for the new local union of brewery workers. 


WYOMING 

Lander.—Wm. J. McMahon: 

One committee is continually educating the 
merchants to the use of union-labelled goods 
and there is an evergrowing assortment of stock 
in the stores. 











Nemo 


Diafram-Reducing 
Corsets 
Reduce and Control 








Bulging Diaphragm Flesh 


A new series of NEMO 
Corsets designed to do 
away with that ugly lump 
of flesh in the diaphragm 
region, which so many 
women have recently ac- 
quired, 

Patented Diafram-Reduc- 
ing feature reduces and 
flattens the entire front 
line of the figure produc- 
ing the straight line sil- 
houette now so much in 
vogue. 

Made in a variety of materials and a com- 
plete range of sizes and sold in better stores 
everywhere. Priced $5.00 to $13.00. 

















Nemo Hygenic-Fashion Institute 
21 Irving Place, New York 














Make That 


Dream Come True! 


“Another $50 raise! Why, that’s the 
third increase I’ve had in a year.” 


OULDN’T you like to be able to 

say that? You can! Not by just 
wishing for promotion or dreaming of 
it, but by getting the special training 
that employers everywhere are looking 
for and are glad to pay for. 


One hour a day, spent with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools in the 
quiet of your own home, will prepare 
you for the position you want in the 
work you like best. 


Yes, it will! Put it up to us to prove 
it. Without cost, without obligation, 
just mark and mail this coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 7906, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please tell me how I can rt for 
the position or in the subject Uefore which I have marked an x: 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 





Typing 






and Banking Law 
(including C.P.A.) 











D French 
AND 






COURSES 














Name. 

ae 3-27-23 

City State. 

QOWUBAABAR........20-000020r0seenrscernerennensssnosscsnossonsessngseecneesseezeopenssooseteenesnee 
he Interna 


P estd im Oanada should send thie coupon to the 
tional Oorr wapentonee Bohosts Canadian |, Limited, Montreal, Canada. 
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A schoolhouse 
in a factory 


The National Cash Register Company 
and its employees have never ceased to go 
forward because they have never stopped 
going to school. 

In.our Schoolhouse we study the needs of 
those who buy our product. We learn 
how to build machines that will answer 
these needs. 

We offer our workers many opportunities 
in our Schoolhouse to learn and to advance 
themselves. 

Our Schoolhouse has a seating capacity of 
2,500, a fully equipped stage, one of the 
largest pipe organs in the country, 
and the most improved apparatus for 
showing motion pictures. 

When in Dayton, visit ‘“The N. C. R.” 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 
Offices in all the principal cities of the world 














Snowdrift is fresh! 





It takes a truly air-tight can to keep 
a shortening FRESH---so of course 
Snowdrift is packed in an air-tight can. 


FOR MAKING 
CAKE, BISCUIT AND PASTRY 
AND FOR WHOLESOME FRYING 

















